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TEN DAYS IN JULY: 
THE PURSUIT TO THE POTOMAC 


Long overshadowed by the three-day battle at Gettysburg, the 
campaign that followed contained some of the most desperate fighting 
of the war—Ted Alexander 


“HURRY WAS THE ORDER OF THE DAY” 


The epic tale of a determined commander who brought a wagon train 
seventeen miles long, crammed with 10,000 wounded, to safety, 
Steve French 


“THIS WAS A NIGHT NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN” 


Midnight, Monterey Pass, July 4-5, 1863. Union Cavalry and 
Confederate defenders clash on a mountain side in the midst of a 
downpour, the darkness lit only by lightning and the flashes of guns. 
Eric J. Wittenberg 


A GOLDEN BRIDGE 


Shrugging off the disaster of July 3, Robert E. Lee conducted one 
of the most masterful retreats in military history. At 
Williamsport he created formidable defense works, and then 
escaped across the Potomac on “a bridge of gold.” 

Kent Masterson Brown 


“WE HAD ONLY TO STRETCH FORTH OUR HANDS” 


In the aftermath of Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln thought he could see 
the end of the war in sight....—Frank J. Williams 


“BAD FAITH SOMEWHERE” 


George Gordon Meade and the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War—Bruce Tap 


ERRORS THAT DOOMED A CAMPAIGN 


It might have been possible to trap Lee north of the Potomac, but not 
by the campaign as waged—Keith Poulter 
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Editorial 


BGES Link 


E ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that agree- 

W. ment has been reached between North & South 
and the Blue and Gray Educational Society, by 

which members of the Society become subscribers to 
North & South. The Blue and Gray Society was founded 
five years ago, and each year puts on a program of tours 
and seminars. Additionally it publishes occasional 
monographs on the war. Profits from its activities go 
towards interpreting Civil War battlefields. 

The educational goals of the Society are much the 
same as our own, and the magazine and the Society's 
programs in many ways complement one another. North 
& South will be made available at all Society functions, 
and one page of each issue of the magazine will used by 
the BGES to publicize its mission and its activities. We 
hope many of you will become members of the BGES. 

In the year ahead we look forward to creating 
similar links with other educational and preservation 
organizations. 

Gettysburg 

North & South is co-sponsor (with the Baltimore Sun) 
of this year's Gettysburg reenactment on July 2-4. I would 
like to extend an invitation to readers who are attending 
this event, to stop by the NeS tent, say “hi,” and let us 
know what you think of the magazine. 


End Notes 

One feature of North & South which is unique 
among the popular Civil War magazines is that all our 
articles are annotated. Having our authors cite their 
sources serves two purposes. First, it lends authenticity to 
the articles: no longer do you have to wonder, “what is his 
evidence for that?” Second, it enables readers to follow up 
their interest in a particular topic, by chasing down the 
books and documents cited. Literally hundreds of readers 
have complimented us on this aspect of the magazine. 
Retreat from Gettysburg 

Finally, I would like to thank Ted Alexander, one of a 
handful of experts on the retreat from Gettysburg, for his 
oversight of this issue. Also thanks to both Bill Adams and 
Ted for a very pleasant tour of part of Lee’s retreat route 
from Gettysburg. 


tho cll 


COVER STORY 


This issue’s cover features a part of Dale Gallon’s painting 
“Secure the Crossing.” It is one of a pair of paintings, the 
other featuring Union troops and entitled “Force That Ford.” 


Sie) 
Lieutenant General 
Braxton Bragg 

As always, I thoroughly enjoyed Volume 
2, #3—certainly yours is consistently the best 
magazine of the Civil War I’ve seen. I did have 
one comment about Gordon C. Rhea’s other- 
wise excellent article “Phil Sheridan and His 
Cavalry Come of Age at Meadow Bridge, May 
12, 1864.” On several occasions he refers to 
“Lieutenant General” Braxton Bragg, Jefferson 
Davis’ military advisor. Bragg, former com- 
mander of the Army of Tennessee, was pro- 
moted to full general on April 12, 1862 (to rank 
from April 6), and to my knowledge was never 
demoted to the lesser rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. Thanks for this correction, and for the 
outstanding quality of your magazine. 
—James T. R. Jones, Professor of Law 
Louis D. Brandeis School of Law, 
University of Louisville 
Ed.—Harold Sultzbaugh, of Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania also pointed out this error. 


Gordon Rhea responds: You are right. I 
unitentionally demoted Braxton Bragg from 
general to lieutenant general. In retrospect, I 
should have demoted him a few grades more, 
and should have done so sooner, making the 
western campaigns of 1862 and 1863 consid- 
erably more balanced. 


The Other Side 

In Al Nofi’s “Knapsack” (Ne&S, volume 2, 
#2) he stated that David Twiggs was the only 
regular army general to have gone over to the 
Southern side. 

There were several generals in the United 
States Army at the time of seccession who sur- 
rendered their ommissions and joined the 
Southern forces. Two of them were Albert 
Sidney Johnston, Commander of the Pacific 
District, with the rank of brigadier general, and 
Joseph Eggleston Johnston, Quartermaster 
General, with the rank of brigadier genral. 

—Roy Beene 
Bonham, Texas 


General E. A. Porter 

The piece entitled “Academic Standings 
of General Officers in the Civil War” (Knap- 
sack, N&S, vol. 2, #4), has a glaring omission. 
Edward Porter Alexander, class of 1857, is not 
mentioned among general officers having had 
superior academic standing at the Military 
Academy. I hope this does not reflect regular 
army attitudes at the time of the Civil War that 


4 Crossfire 


generals of artillery were simply not generals. 
Third in his class, Alexander made a name for 
himself as an engineer in the U.S. Army and in 
that of the Confederate States of America. He 
also is known as a founder of the Confederate 
Corps of Signals, Ordnance Officer of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, artillery battalion 
commander, Ist Corps, and chief of artillery 
of that corps. He was second only to General 
Long in seniority as Brigadier General of Ar- 
tillery, Provisional Army, CSA, date of rank 
dating from early 1864. Of course, there was 
no similar rank in the United States Army to 
the chagrin ofall artillerymen, your correspon- 

dent included. 
—Alfred P. Brainard, Consul General-ret. 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Meadow Bridge 
I grew up less than a mile from the 
Meadow Bridge and had until now never 
learned of this great action. Your author's writ- 
ing style kept me rapt with at- 
tention and anticipation as the 
battle progressed. If I didn’t 
know better I would swear he 
grew up in my neighborhood! 
Please keep up the good work. | 
am just about to start the article 
on submarines, and am looking 
forward to it with relish! 

—M. Reed Lewis 
Ansonia, Connecticut 

(formerly Mechanicsville, VA) 


General W.W. Loring 

(in foreground wearing 

a fez) poses with visiting 

General U.S. Grant 

(center, sitting on a rock) 

at the Pyramids, 1878. 
Courtesy the Florida State 

Museum, Gainesville. 


Egypt and Homespun 
Generals 

The Knapsack article “Civil War Veterans 
in The Land of the Pharaohs” [Ne>S, vol. 2, 
#4) states that the most prominent former 
Confederate officer in the Egyptian service was 
Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley. Major Gen- 
eral W.W. Loring was actually the most promi- 
nent former Confederate officer in the Egyp- 
tian service. 

Loring and Sibley came to Egypt together 
but in 1863 the khedive, out of patience with 
Sibley’s drunken incompetence, discharged 
him for “physical disability” and sent him 
packing back to the states. 

The book Blue and The Gray on The Nile 
by William B. Hesseltine and Hazel C. Wolf, is 
an outstanding book for its details of 
American’s first entry into assisting foreign 
counties to bolster their military power. We are 
still doing it today. 


I would also like to comment on Steven 
E. Woodworth’s article on “Homespun Gen- 
erals” as printed in the November issue of 
North & South {vol. 2, #1]. 

Writing about generals in the Civil War 
is fair game today—they are all dead and can- 
not defend themselves. Case in point was Felix 
Kirk Zollicoffer. He was near-sighted, and in 
a blinding rain storm where everyone was 
wearing rain coats, rode into a Union cavalry 
and mistook them for his own men—yes, they 
shot him dead but these circumstances were 
not mentioned. (continued on page 94) 
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> Having, whilst military governor of 
New Orleans, summarily executed 
William Mumford for desecrating the 
American flag, after the Civil War 
Major Genera; Benjamin F. Butler ar- 
ranged for Mrs. Mumford to get a job 
with the Post Office Department, so 
that she could support herself. 

> During 1862, the Army of the Poto- 
mac averaged twenty-eight wagons for 
every 1,000 men. 

> At the height of the Civil War, U.S. 
Grant apparently consumed about 
two dozen cigars a day, but rarely any 
whiskey. 

> “Lighthorse Harry” Lee, the distin- 
guished Revolutionary War cavalry- 
man who was Robert E. Lee’s father, 
once gave George Washington a bad 
check, a matter which the latter gal- 
lantly refrained from taking to court. 

> Upon being grazed by a Union mus- 
ket ball during the Battle of Wilson’s 
Creek (August 10, 1861), corpulent 
Confederate Brigadier General Ster- 
ling Price is said to have remarked, 
“That isn’t fair; if I were as slim as 
[Union Brigadier General Nathaniel] 
Lyon that fellow would have missed 
me entirely.” 

> As a young lieutenant on the frontier 
before the war, Henry Heth became 
so adept with the bow that he could 
use one to hunt buffalo from horse- 
back. 

> Bored soldiers would sometimes liven 
up long winter’s nights by “loading” 
their comrades’ firewood with gun- 
powder. 

> On February 21, 1865, while visiting 
his fiancé, Mary Dailey, in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, Union Major General 
George Crook was captured by a band 
of Confederate partisan rangers, who 
were being guided by Miss Dailey’s 
brother, one of their number. 

SENSES her Te 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


> To gather information on potential 
secessionist activity during the tense 
days of April 1861, Union Captain Pe- 
ter Haggerty roamed the streets of 
Baltimore disguised as an organ 
grinder, complete with monkey. 

> Adolph Hitler’s publicist and confi- 
dant Ernst “Putzi” Hanfstangel’s 
mother was an American, the grand- 
daughter of Union Major General 
John Sedgwick, who was killed at 
Spotsylvania. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


“You’ns Hain’t no Yankees.” 
While on a foraging expedition near 
Decatur, Georgia, during Sherman’s At- 
lanta Campaign, two Union cavalrymen 
paused at the house of an old country 
woman and asked if they could have 
some water and something to eat. She 
complied, and watched as they wolfed 
down the cornpone that she provided. 

“And who mout you’ns be?,” she 
asked. 

Both men owned up to being Yan- 
kees. Surprisingly, the woman refused to 
believe them, saying “You’ns hain’t no 
Yankees.” 

Although to two men insisted, the 
woman cut them off, saying “I know 
you’ns hain’t no Yankees, for youn’s hain’t 
got no horns.” 

At this one of the soldiers said “Oh, 
we're young Yankees, our horns haven’t 
sprouted yet. The horned Yankees are in 
the rear and will be along directly.” Then 
the two rode off, leaving the old woman 
staring apprehensively down the road. 


Civil War Battles With 
Multiple Names 


It’s pretty well known that there are 
quite a number of Civil War battles that 
have two names. Many have a “Union” 
name and a “Confederate” one, so that 
we have Shiloh or Pittsburgh Landing, 
Antietam or Sharpsburg, and so forth. 
Many of the actions during the Civil War 
are known by two or even more names. 
The practice began early in the war, ap- 
parently with a little action known as 
Patterson’s Creek or Kelly’s Island, fought 
on June 26, 1861, in Virginia, and con- 
tinued right to the end. This multiplic- 
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ity of names persists, sometimes to the 
confusion of even the most serious stu- 
dent of the struggle. Writing after the 
war, former Confederate Lieutenant 
General Daniel H. Hill pointed out that 
the “Union” name for a battle was usu- 
ally that of a local terrain feature, while 
the “Confederate” name was frequently 
that of a town, “In one section the nam- 
ing had been after the handiwork of God, 
and in the other section it has been after 
the handiwork of man.” He advanced an 
elegant explanation for this. Southern 
soldiers, he claimed, being mostly from 
the rural areas, were impressed by man- 
made features, while their Northern 
counterparts, being mostly from towns 
and cities, were more impressed by natu- 
ral features. Unfortunately both Hill’s 
observation and his explanation are in- 
accurate. For a number of battles it is the 
Southern name which refers to a geo- 
graphic feature and the Northern one 
that refers to a place, such Olustee or 
Ocean Pond (February 20, 1864). And 
most Union troops came from very small 
towns or rural areas. In any case, battles 
are not usually named by the common 
soldiers. For a better explanation one 
must look elsewhere. 


During the Middle Ages the heralds 
of the opposing armies often met after a 
battle to decided upon an appropriate 
name. In modern times the two sides 
rarely communicate and so battles are 
named by generals, politicians, histori- 
ans, and common usage. There are 
sound reasons for differences in the 
naming of battles, not just during the 
Civil War, but during any war. Fre- 
quently, the name of a battle is drawn 
from that of the most prominent locale 
on the field or in the immediate vicinity 
behind friendly lines. It thus is perfectly 
possible for a different place or geo- 
graphic feature to catch the fancy of one 
side and not the other. So in the Civil 
War we have approximately two dozen 
major battles that have two names, in- 
cluding some of the most famous. Now 
this is relatively easy to understand, since 
the two sides did not confer on the nam- 
ing of a battle. 

More difficult by far, is the fact that 
nearly a score of important battles have 


“A band of brothers fighting.” 


—John Gibbon, Union Major General, defender of “The Angle” at Gettysburg, who had three brothers in gray. 


three or more names. In fact, about ten- 7 : ; 
percent of the twenty-Gve hundred! lary: PROFILE: William Nelson and Jefferson C. Davis 


est of the approximately ten thousand 
combats in the war have more than one 
name. The multiplicity of names borne 
by some battles resulted from the use of 
different names by officers making re- 
ports, by newspapermen filing dis- 
patches, and even by political leaders 
making public pronouncements. Fortu- 
nately, most of the multiple names have 
fallen out of use. 

The record for multiple names is 
held by the battle near Richmond on 
June 30, 1862, during the Peninsular 
Campaign, that is variously known as 
White Oak Swamp, Frazier’s Farm, Glen- 
dale, Charles City Cross Roads, Nelson’s 
Farm, Turkey Bend, or New Market 
Cross Roads, for a total of seven names, 
or eight if you count the variant spelling 
“Frayser’s Farm” separately. 


The following six battles or opera- 
tions have five names. Arkansas (July 7, 
1862): Bayou Cache, Cotton Plant, 
Round Hill, Bayou de View, Hill’s Plan- 
tation. Virginia (August 9, 1862): Cedar 
Mountain, Slaughter Mountain, South- 
west Mountain, Cedar Run, Mitchell’s 
Station. Louisiana (April 13-14, 1863): 
Irish Bend, Bisland, Bayou Teche, Indian 
Ridge, Centreville. Louisiana (May 18, 
1864): Bayou de Glaize, Old Oaks, Yel- 
low Bayou, Simmsport, Calhoun Station. 
Georgia (May 24-June 4, 1864): Dallas, 
New Hope Church, Burned Hickory, 
Pumpkin Vine Creek, Altoona Hills. 
Georgia (June 9-30, 1864): Kenesaw 
Mountain, Lost Mountain, Nose’s Creek, 
Marietta, Big Shanty. 

Four others have four names: Mis- 
souri (October 13, 1861): West Glaze, 
Shanghai, Henrytown, Monday’s Hol- 
low. Virginia (October 21, 1861): Ball’s 
Bluff, Edward’s Ferry, Harrison’s Island, 
Leesburg. Mississippi (February 4, 1864): 
Champion Hill, Baker’s Creek, 
Raymond, Bolton Depot. Louisiana 
(May 14-16, 1864): Mansura, Avoyelle’s 
Prairie, Moreaus-ville, Marksville. 

Further confusing the issue is that 
there are several instances in which two 
or more different battles bear the same 
or quite similar names. But that’s another 
story. 


Among the many interesting offic- 
ers who wore Union blue were William 
Nelson and Jefferson C. Davis, two men 
who will forever be linked in history. 

William Nelson (1824-1862), a na- 
tive of Kentucky and kinsman to the 
Breckinridges, Clays, and Crittendens, 
the state’s most notable families, attended 
what is now Norwich University for a 
time in the mid-1830s, before being ap- 
pointed a midshipman in the U.S. Navy 
in 1840. He saw considerable service, 
mostly afloat—during the Mexican War 
he took part in Winfield Scott’s landings 
near Vera Cruz in 1847—and rose rather 
rapidly, and was an unusually young lieu- 
tenant in 1855. As he had solid connec- 
tions with the new Republican Party 
(Lincoln appointed his brother minister 
to Chile), in early 1861 he undertook 
some political work for the new presi- 
dent, attempting to evaluate the loyalties 
of his native state. Highly satisfied with 
his work, in April 1861, Lincoln commis- 
sioned Nelson to raise troops for the 
Union in Kentucky, which was officially 
trying to maintain its “neutral- 
ity” in the war. In September 
1861, Nelson was commissioned 
a brigadier general of volunteers. 


William Nelson (left) 
and Jefferson C. Davis 
National Archives 


Nelson performed well at 
Shiloh on the second day, when 
his division of Don Carlos 
Buell’s Army of the Ohio participated in 
the counterattack that drove Confeder- 
ate forces from the field. He continued 
in command of the division during the 
Corinth Campaign, and in July, 1862, he 
was promoted to major general of vol- 
unteers, the only naval officer in the war 
to rise so high in the volunteer army. 
Given a corps, he was shortly detached 
from the Army of the Ohio and sent into 
Kentucky to defend the state against 
Braxton Bragg’s attempt to wrest it from 
Union control. Nelson suffered a severe 
defeat at Richmond (August 30), during 
which he was himself wounded, and he 
fell back on Louisville. There he encoun- 


Soe, 


tered Brigadier General Jefferson C. 
Davis. 

Jefferson C. Davis (1828-1879), was 
also a native of Kentucky, and by some 
reckoning a kinsman of Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis. At the age of 
eighteen, he volunteered for service in 
the Mexican War, and saw action at 
Buena Vista with the 3rd Indiana. In 
1848 he received a direct commission in 
the Regular Army as a second lieutenant 
in the Ist Artillery. Thereafter he served 
mostly in garrison, rising to captain in 
early 1861 and command of one of the 
two artillery companies garrisoning Fort 
Sumter. That summer, Davis was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 22nd Indiana, and 
by December was a brigadier general of 
volunteers. Davis commanded a brigade 
with some distinction at Pea Ridge in 
March of 1862 and then a division un- 
der U.S. Grant that July during the Cor- 
inth Campaign. Taken sick, he shortly 
went to Cincinnati to recuperate. Mean- 
while Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky got 
underway. By early September, Bragg 


As 
bs 
~ 


seemed to be threatening Louisville, and 
Davis was ordered to proceed there and 
offer his services to Nelson, command- 
ing III Corps, Army of the Ohio. 
Nelson had division and brigade 
commanders enough; he gruffly refused 
to give Davis a field command, ordering 
him instead to take charge of the tem- 
porary citizens’ militia that was being 
formed. Highly insulted, rather than take 
up his command, Davis retreated to his 
hotel room, where he brooded for two 
days. Then Nelson, unaware that had 
failed to follow orders, summoned the 
latter to his headquarters for a progress 
report. Upon arriving, Davis admitted 
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that he had done nothing about organiz- 
ing the citizens, and forcefully demanded 
a command commensurate with his skills 
and experience. The short-tempered 
Nelson delivered a blistering rebuke be- 
fore relieving Davis of his assignment and 
ordering him to Cincinnati for reassign- 
ment. When Davis protested that Nelson 
was being unfair, Nelson ordered him ar- 
rested if he did not leave town by 9:00 
p-m. Davis left for Cincinnati. 

By late September, Buell’s army had 
concentrated at Louisville, and the im- 
mediate danger from Bragg had passed. 
Davis received orders to report to Buell 
for assignment. He arrived at Buell’s 
headquarters, in the Galt House, early on 
the 29th. As he walked into the lobby, he 
passed Nelson, also headquartered in the 
hotel. Nelson gave him a contemptuous 
glare. Still smarting from what he per- 


ceived was mistreatment, Davis chal- 
lenged Nelson to a duel. Nelson re- 
sponded, “Go away, little puppy. I don’t 
want anything to do with you,” where- 
upon Davis flicked a wadded up bit of 
paper in Nelson’s face. 

Stunned, Nelson stepped closer and 
slapped Davis across the face, then turned 
and walked towards his office. Then, sud- 
denly he changed his mind and began 
walking across the lobby towards the 
stairs to the second floor, and Buell’s of- 
fice. 

Meanwhile, Davis had borrowed a 
pistol from an officer standing nearby. As 
Nelson reached the foot of the stairs, 
Davis stepped to within three feet of him 
and fired one round that struck Nelson 
in the chest. Mortally wounded, Nelson 
stumbled up the steps and collapsed just 
outside Buell’s door. Major General Tho- 


mas Crittenden, commander of II Corps, 
ran up to Nelson. Taking his hand he 
asked, “Nelson, are you seriously hurt?” 
Fading fast, Nelson replied “Tom, I think 
that bastard has murdered me.” He died 
within about an hour. 

Davis was arrested, but the case 
never came to trial, apparently as a result 
of pressure brought by his friends in high 
places. He later returned to command, 
leading a division with some ability at 
Stone’s River, Chickamauga, and during 
the Atlanta Campaign, and later a corps 
during the “March to the Sea” and in the 
Carolinas. Although he was never pro- 
moted again, save for a brevet to major 
general, Davis was retained in the post- 
war Regular Army. He served as colonel 
of the 23rd Infantry and took part in the 
Modoc War. He died unpunished and 
unrepentant in Chicago. 


First of all I like to say that you are doing 
sb. an excellent job making a refreshing maga- 

{. zine with lots of interesting new aspects in it. 
I’m glad I sent in my subscription. 

In your last issue there may be something 
wrong. In the “Knapsack; From the Grape- 
vine,” | NeS, vol.2 #3] I read that H. Beecher 
Stowe sold the permission to publish “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” As far as I know, 
this song was written and sold by Julia Ward 
Howe. Am I right? 

—Jens Cordes, Marburg, Germany 


The “PC-ing” of The Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Accompanied by Massachusetts Gov. John A. Andrews and several other 
friends, in December of 1861 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, mother of six, author and 
poetess, noted abolitionist, women's rights advocate, and all-around reformer, 
paid a visit to the Army of the Potomac as it lay camped in northern Virginia, 
just outside Washington. One evening, as their carriage passed among the camp 
fires of the army, a regiment marched by singing The John Brown Song. It was 
an inspiring scene, but the nonsensical words of the song seemed wrong. 

That night, as Mrs. Howe lay asleep in her bed at the Willard Hotel, some 
words came to her which somehow seemed to fit the music better, and more 
nobly. She got up, found a pencil, and jotted them down in the dark. The next 
day she revised them and thus was born The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

The poem appeared in print in the February 1862 issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly, for which Mrs. Howe was paid $4.00, a goodly sum at the time, equiva- 
lent to perhaps $150 today. The Battle-Hymn of the Republic rapidly became 
one of the most popular, and certainly one of the most enduring, of all Civil War 
songs, and a staple of patriotic musical programs. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored: 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 
| have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 
| can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps. 
His day is marching on. 
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| have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal: 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with His heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 
He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat: 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment-seat: 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! Be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 
In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
He is coming like the glory of the morning on the wave, 
He is wisdom to the mighty, He is honor to the brave, 
So the world shall be His footstool, and the soul of wrong his slave, 
Our God is marching on! 


Although commonly found in the hymnals of many different de- 
nominations, the full text of The Battle Hymn rarely appears in print. 
Worse, of late, what does appear is not necessarily what Julia Ward 
Howe wrote. In recent versions of the hymnals of several denomina- 
tions, the text of The Battle Hymn has been altered for the purpose of 
creating a more politically correct version. 

The most blatant changes have occurred in the penultimate line of the 
fifth stanza, usually printed as the last in most hymnals. Apparently on the 
theory that Mrs. Howe did not believe the word “men” meant “humanity,” it 
has been turned into “all.” Likewise, since the word “die” implies a certain 
unpleasantness, it has been changed to “live.” So Mrs. Howe's “As He died 
to make men holy, let us die to make men free” has become: As He died to 
make “all” holy, let us “live” to make “all” free. 

Now, aside from the fact that tampering with words that have an his- 
torical documentary value — after all, The Battle Hymnwas an expression of 
genuine contemporary sentiment—the “revised” version hardly suggests 
the ultimate degree of dedication to the cause of liberation that is embodied 
in the words “let us die to make men free.” 

It is perhaps to be expected that shortly the entire song will be deleted 
as being hopelessly out of touch with modern fuzzy-minded intellectual 
trends. After all, it not only speaks of so un-trendy a subject as God, but can 
also be construed as glorifying war. 
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Falling Waters, Vir early morning, Jul 
The members of the famous Texas Brigade 
‘Northern Virginia made their way across the flooded Poto- 
mac River from Maryland te Virginia on a crude pontoon 
bridge that the Confederate eng had constructed. As 
the “Lone Star” warriors made it te 5 the southern shore they 
noticed their beloved army commander, General Robert E. 
Lee astride Traveler. Lawrence Daffan of the 4th Texas re- 
called years later, “each soldier hared his head. There was 
no salute, no cheer and no word was spoken as the men 
marched silently by.” Perhaps this mark of respect by one 
of Lee’s top fighting units was what was — at the time 
to lift the spirits of the weary commander. ' 

This Potomac crossing on July 14 was the final act ina 
drama that had begun ten days earlier on the scarred coun- 
tryside around Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. There on July 4 


the anguished general made plans to extricate his wounded 


army from that bloody field and direct its safe passage back 


to the friendly soil of the “Old Dominion.” The task was a 
daunting one. The Army of Northern Virginia has suffered 
losses in excess of 22,000 out of more than 70,000 engaged. 
Now Lee was faced with the challenge of withdrawing the 
rest of his army, along with some 10,000 wounded, across 
the South Mountain range and over more than fifty miles of 
enemy territory to the Potomac. His troubles would not end 
there. The river was not only at flood stage from recent heavy 
rains, but Union cavalry had destroyed his pontoon bridge 
at Falling Waters. In addition, other Union cavalry commands 
would be directed by Major General George G. Meade, com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, to mount the most ag- 
gressive pursuit and harassment of Lee’s army ever waged 
by the federals up to that time. 


Sketch of Emmittsburg, Maryland. 
General Meade’s army in pursuit of General Lee. 
Library of Congress 


MEADE, WITH AN EFFECTIVE 
force of “about 55,000” men (not count- 
ing his cavalry and support troops), be- 
gan moving his army out of Gettysburg 
on July 5 and 6 in pursuit of Lee. His in- 
termediate destination was Frederick, 
Maryland. Why did Meade take most of 
his army on this route rather than directly 
follow Lee’s retreating forces? Hindsight 
tells us that the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was seriously damaged at Gettys- 
burg. Meade did not know or was not 
sure of this. His own army had suffered 
heavily. He was not sure of Lee’s inten- 
tions, so he decided to stay east of the 
mountains, keeping Baltimore and 
Washington covered. Following the Con- 
federates directly through the mountains 
could have been very costly. Meade knew 
that Lee was a master at defensive war- 
fare. Also, Meade’s army was in dire need 
of supplies. Much is made in Civil War 
writing of the proverbial “ragged rebel.” 
Yet, after Gettysburg thousands of Union 
soldiers were without shoes, and many 
wore uniforms that were falling apart. 
The federals also needed more than 2,000 
horses. Utilizing the railroad at Frederick, 
Meade hoped to fill these needs of his 
army. However, thousands of Yankee sol- 
diers would still make the march to the 
Potomac without shoes.” 

The retreat from Gettysburg is in 
large part a cavalry story. Indeed, more 
than fifty mounted actions took place 
during the campaign, from Brandy Sta- 
tion on June 9 until Falling Waters on 


July 14. Nearly half of these occurred dur- 
ing the retreat. 

During this period of time, Jeb 
Stuart, much maligned for his tardiness 
prior to the Battle of Gettysburg would 
redeem himself by a masterful screening 
of the Confederate withdrawal; reputa- 
tions in the Union ranks would also be 
made or enhanced, by commanders such 
as Buford, Kilpatrick and Custer. 

The sad trek of the Confederates out 
of Gettysburg began on the rainy after- 
noon of July 4. Most of Lee’s wounded 
were transported from Cashtown, Penn- 
sylvania, via the Cumberland Valley to 
Williamsport, Maryland on the Potomac. 
This “wagon train of misery” was guarded 
by the mounted brigades of Brigadier 
General John Imboden, General Fitzhugh 
Lee and Brigadier Wade Hampton. The 
main part of the Confederate army moved 
through Fairfield Pass across South 
Mountain to Hagerstown, Maryland and 
Williamsport. The cavalry brigades of 
Brigadier General Beverly Robertson and 
Brigadier General William “Grumble” 
Jones ostensibly provided security for this 
movement. Cavalry commander Stuart 
rode at the head of two other brigades, 
those of Colonel John R. Chambliss’ and 
Brigadier General Albert G. Jenkins’ 
(Colonel Milton Ferguson commanding), 
east of the mountains toward Frederick, 
Maryland in order to screen Lee’s left. 

The Union cavalry began to move on 
July 3. Most of Buford’s First Cavalry Di- 
vision rode from Gettysburg to West- 
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minster, Maryland, their assigned duty to 
guard army supply trains at that Mary- 
land town. On July 5 the division con- 
centrated at Frederick, where it was 
joined by Brigadier General Wesley Mer- 
ritt’s Reserve Brigade. Merritt was one of 
the newly promoted brigadiers in the 
Army of the Potomac’s cavalry corps. He 
had received that honor a few days be- 
fore the Battle of Gettysburg along with 
two other young captains, George Arm- 
strong Custer and Elon Farnsworth. 
Buford led his command out of Frederick 
on July 6 to attack the Confederates whom 
he suspected to be at Williamsport. 

Colonel J. Irvin Gregg’s Third Bri- 
gade of Brigadier General David M. 
Gregg’s Second Division was detached on 
July 5 to pursue the rebel train of 
wounded. Another brigade, commanded 
by Colonel John B. McIntosh, along with 
a section of rifled guns from the Ist U.S. 
Artillery, was directed to go after Stuart. 
This resulted in some skirmishing with 
part of Stuart’s column south of Emmits- 
burg on July 5. McIntosh fell back to 
Emmitsburg and moved west toward 
South Mountain. After trading shots with 
some Confederate infantry, McIntosh’s 
horsemen withdrew toward Gettysburg. 
The next day McIntosh was ordered to 
link up with Brigadier General Thomas 
Neill’s Third Brigade of the Sixth Corps 
at Fairfield. In addition, Neill had a bat- 
tery of guns. For the next several days this 
task force gingerly followed Lee’s main 
retreat column.4 


MONTEREY: JULY 4 -§ 

On the afternoon of July 4, Briga- 
dier General Judson Kilpatrick’s Third 
Cavalry Division, was ordered to 
Emmitsburg. There his force was aug- 
mented by Colonel Pennock Huey’s Sec- 
ond Brigade of Gregg’s Second Division. 
While his cavalry worked on the rear and 
flanks of the retreating Confederates, 
Meade would march most of the Army 
of the Potomac south to Frederick, Mary- 
land. Then he would turn west with 
thoughts of intercepting Lee with his 
back to the flooded Potomac. 

The Confederates began their with- 
drawal from Fairfield late in the after- 
noon of July 4, during a heavy thunder- 
storm with A.P. Hill’s 3rd Corps in the 
lead followed by James Longstreet’s Ist 
Corps. Ewell’s 2nd Corps brought up the 
rear. At the head of the column were hun- 
dreds of wagons filled with supplies, am- 
munition and some wounded. Much of 
the contents of these wagons was the 
“booty” gathered during the campaign as 
a result of liberal rebel foraging from the 
farms of Pennsylvania. Five thousand 
head of cattle along with a sizable num- 
ber of free blacks, confiscated as “contra- 
band” of war, were also part of this 
column.The wagons rumbled out of 
Fairfield over the mountain to Monterey 
Pass. The rain came down in buckets and 
soon the road was badly torn up, deeply 
rutted. At some places flooded streams 


Above: An Edwin Forbes sketch of caissons and dead battery horses. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, Nov. 7, 1863. Library of Congress. 
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crossed the road, causing many of the 
weaker horse and mule teams to stall, cre- 
ating traffic jams. Confederate artillery 
floundered through the mud and wag- 
ons with broken axles were abandoned, 
along with broken down ambulances 
filled with wounded. 

Elements of Jones’ and Robertson’s 
brigades were strung out in the darkness 
to help guard the train, while the main 
part of Lee’s army was staging for the 
march around Fairfield. Before Stuart 
was able to lead his two brigades out to 
guard Lee’s left flank, Kilpatrick’s division 
moved to attack the Confederate wagon 
train at Monterey. 

Judson Kilpatrick was a perfect can- 
didate for this mission. Nicknamed “Kill 
Cavalry,’ this aggressive commander had 
the uncanny ability to rack up body 
counts within both the enemy ranks and 
his own. Leading his advance was the 
Michigan Brigade under the newly pro- 
moted Brigadier General George 
Armstrong Custer. Using local citizens as 
guides, Kilpatrick raced through the rainy 
night on a collision course with the Con- 
federate wagons at Monterey. 

The federals initial contact with the 
Confederates came about 9 p.m. against 
a handful of Maryland Confederate cav- 
alry and one or two artillery pieces that 
created the illusion of a stronger force, 
momentarily delaying the federal attack. 
Later Kilpatrick was able to push this 


Frontispiece: Troops of the Union I Corps are shown crossing the Potomac on July 18 in a 
belated pursuit of the Army of Northern Virginia. Painting by David G. Blythe, National Base- 
ball Hall of Fame Library, Cooperstown, New York. Insets: Robert E. Lee and George G. Meade. 
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force back and gain the mountain top. 
There the federal commander deployed 
his artillery and began shelling the en- 
emy wagons. 

For the next several hours the op- 
posing forces engaged in some of the 
most confusing fighting of the war, as 
Blue and Gray horse soldiers fought 
mounted and dismounted in the rain and 
darkness. Most of the time soldiers could 
only tell where the enemy was by the 
muzzle flashes of their weapons. The 
struggle continued past midnight into the 
early morning hours of July 5 as addi- 
tional Confederate troops arrived on the 
scene from the direction of Fairfield. 

Many of the wagoners were shot or 
fled their teams, causing the horses or 
mules to panic and race down the side of 
the mountain. A surgeon with the 8th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry recalled, “ in many 
instances, the wagons with the mules at- 
tached would be found at daylight at the 
bottom of some deep ravine crushed to 
pieces, with the mules dead or dying.” 
Some of the wreckage contained the life- 
less bodies of Confederates who had been 
wounded at Gettysburg and had missed 
being sent with Imboden’s column.® 

While Kilpatrick and his men fought 
it out at Monterey, around midnight he 
ordered the Ist Vermont Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Addison W. Preston, 
to move off of the mountain, find the 
head of the wagon train and attack it. The 
Vermonters were successful in their mis- 
sion. Finding a segment of the train at 
Leitersburg, Maryland, sometime after 3 
a.m. on July 5 they struck, capturing pris- 
oners, wagons and cattle. Preston next led 
his troops to Hagerstown hoping to find 
more wagons there. At that place he 
found that a large train had already 
passed and made it to safety at Williams- 
port. Preston then set up a bivouac out- 
side Hagerstown to let his regiment, 
which had been in the saddle for almost 
thirty six hours without sleep or food, 
have a few hours rest. Through couriers 
he sent a situation report to Kilpatrick, 
who in turn sent a message back to him 
instructing the Vermonters to join the 
rest of the division at Boonsborough, 
which they did on the night of July 5.7 

Back at Monterey around dawn of 
July 5 Kilpatrick broke off the engage- 
ment and withdrew to nearby Ringgold 
with a large number of prisoners and 
captured wagons. The roads leading off 
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the mountain were strewn with wrecked 
wagons, dead horses and equipment for 
nearly nine miles. Kilpatrick lost at least 
43 men killed, wounded and missing in 
the fighting. Exact casualty figures for the 
Confederates are not known, but possi- 
bly 1,000 were taken prisoner. If Kil- 
patrick could have held Monterey Pass, 
Lee’s main retreat route would have been 
blocked. Could “Kill Cavalry” have 
bought enough time for Meade to bring 
up fresh troops? We will never know: this 
is one of the great “what ifs” of the Get- 
tysburg Campaign.® 


SMITHSBURG : JULY § 

After resting his division at Ringgold, 
Kilpatrick moved a few miles further 
south to Smithsburg. He reached this 
small town located at the foot of South 
Mountain about 2p.m. There many of the 
blue clad troopers took sustenance via the 
generosity of patriotic Smithsburg citi- 
zens, who prepared meals for them. This 
was at least true for some of the officers. 
Custer it is said had a bountiful Sunday 
dinner of chicken and all the trimmings 
at a local home. One citizen of Smiths- 
burg recalled that the soldiers butchered 
a steer and began to barbecue it. This was 
perhaps one of the cows captured from 
the Confederate herd the night before. 


Sketch of Judson Kilpatrick 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 


As Kilpatrick’s men rested and pre- 
pared for Sunday dinner Lee’s army 
marched from Fairfield through Mon- 
terey and down the mountain toward 
Waynesboro. From there they would 
move to Hagerstown and on to the Poto- 
mac. Meanwhile, Stuart was making his 
way through the mountains to the east 
using various backroads. Having received 
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word about the fighting at Monterey he 
was determined to intercept the Yankee 
cavalry before they could do more dam- 
age. As Stuart descended the west side of 
South Mountain, opposite Smithsburg, 
he split his force. Chambliss was sent to 
threaten Kilpatrick’s left flank. Stuart led 
Ferguson’s brigade directly toward the 
federal center just east of Smithsburg. 

Abruptly, all bets were off with the 
barbecued beef as Kilpatrick got word of 
the rebels’ approach. Swiftly he deployed 
his men on three hills around the town. 
Colonel Pennock Huey’s brigade with a 
battery of horse artillery held the center, 
on a hill opposite where Raven Rock 
Road came down the mountain to the 
east. This road was Stuart’s main route 
off the mountain. Custer’s “Wolverines,” 
with another battery, were on the left and 
somewhat to the rear, on a hill near the 
road to Leitersburg. Colonel Nathaniel 
Richmond’s brigade with more horse ar- 
tillery held the Union right on another 
hill near the foot of the mountain. A dis- 
mounted skirmish line was deployed in 
the foothills of South Mountain to im- 
pede Stuart’s descent. A sharp fire fight 
ensued. Stuart wrote in his report of the 
campaign that he “..had to dismount a 
large portion of the command, and fight 
from crag to crag of the mountains to dis- 
lodge the enemy...”? 

As soon as the Confederate cavalry 
drove the Union skirmishers out of the 
way, Stuart directed Griffin to take his 
Baltimore Light Artillery (2nd Maryland 
C.S.A.), unlimber his four 10 Ib. Parrot 
rifles and fire at Kilpatrick’s positions. A 
brief artillery exchange of around twenty 
minutes ensued, with a number of Con- 
federate rounds striking houses in the 
town. Fearing that more rebels might be 
on the way and satisfied with his success 
the night before at Monterey, Kilpatrick 
decided to break off the engagement and 
withdraw to Boonsborough to the south. 
This Maryland town would remain as 
the staging ground for the Union cav- 
alry strikes against Lee for the next week. 
It would also serve as the concentration 
point for the rest of the Army of the Po- 
tomac once Meade arrived there from 
Frederick. !9 

Kilpatrick left Smithsburg just as 
night was falling. Incredibly, he neglected 
to advise Company E, 6th Michigan Cav- 
alry of the movement. Armed with seven 
shot Spencer repeating rifles, these troop- 
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ers had been deployed as skirmishers on 
one of the ridges around the town. E 
Company’s commander, Captain James 
Kidd, recalled, “My troop... was forgot- 
ten when the division moved away after 
dark, and we lay there for an hour within 
sight of the Confederate camp until, sus- 
pecting something was wrong, I made a 
reconnaissance and discovered that our 
command had gone. | therefore mounted 
the men and followed the trail which led 
toward Boonsborough.”!! 

The action at Smithsburg had been 
a small affair, with each side suffering 
only a handful of casualties. Yet it is sig- 
nificant as marking the debut of Stuart 
as the key Confederate commander dur- 
ing the retreat. From here on Stuart 
would actively direct the challenging mis- 
sion of screening Lee’s retreating army. 
Stuart received an important bit of in- 
telligence at Smithsburg. Local civilians 
told him that it was Kilpatrick’s division 
that he had sparred with that afternoon. 

That night Ferguson’s brigade 
camped at Smithsburg while Stuart led 
Chambliss’ command to Leitersburg, lo- 
cated about five miles to the west. Stuart 
hoped to find Lee somewhere around 
Leitersburg and to discuss with him the 
recent Yankee troop movements. One of 
Stuart’s main concerns was that elements 
of Kilpatrick’s cavalry might still be in the 
area, threatening the Confederate flanks. 
To accomplish this mission he sent as a 
courier “a trusty and intelligent soldier,” 
Private Robert W. Goode of the Ist Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, to find Lee and report to 
him the goings on of the past twenty four 
hours. 

At daybreak on July 6 Stuart had 
“heard from the commanding general.” 
By then he was also convinced that all of 
Kilpatrick’s Yankees had left the area for 
Boonsborough. By the morning of July 6 
other Southern mounted commands 
were gathering in the vicinity of Smiths- 
burg and Leitersburg. Chambliss and 
Robertson were at Leitersburg and from 
that place were poised to ride to Hagers- 
town. Also with them was the infantry 
brigade of Brigadier General Alfred 
Iverson. This infantry command had suf- 
fered the highest percentage of casualties 
among all the brigades in the Army of 
Northern Virginia at the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. They had gone into the fight on 
July 1 with 1,384 men and lost 903, a stag- 
gering 65.2 per cent! Now, fewer than 500 
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combat dazed soldiers from the brigade 
were trudging back the dust choked road 
to the Potomac and Virginia. 

Stuart rode back to Smithsburg and 
found “Grumble” Jones’ there with his 
brigade. Jones himself had almost been 
captured at Monterey but had managed 
to make it to Williamsport and the safety 
of Imboden’s brigade. He then rode back 
and rejoined his men on the retreat route. 
Stuart led the two brigades out of 
Smithsburg toward Hagerstown. At the 
village of Cavetown he directed Jones to 
move his command toward Boons- 
borough. Stuart continued his line of 
march directly to Hagerstown. !? 


HAGERSTOWN: JULY 6 

While the Confederates converged 
on Hagerstown, so did Kilpatrick’s divi- 
sion. The Union cavalry commander ar- 
rived in Boonsborough late on the 
evening of July 5. His prisoners and the 
wagons captured at Monterey were sent 
east across the mountains to Frederick. 
Kilpatrick received reports that a Con- 
federate wagon train was passing through 
Hagerstown. Therefore around 8 a.m. 
on July 6 he led his division, with Rich- 
mond’s brigade as the point element, 
on the National Road toward that place. 
Pennock Huey moved ona parallel route 
to the west, probably the Sharpsburg- 
Hagerstown Pike. While on the march 
Kilpatrick learned that Buford had just 
arrived in Boonsborough with his di- 
vision. He personally rode back to 
meet the First Division commander 
and inform him of his plans to strike the 
rebels in Hagerstown. Buford mean- 
while would take his force and move 
on Williamsport.!? 

If these forays were successful, Con- 
federate movements would be severely 
restricted. Hagerstown, a thriving com- 
mercial and agricultural community of 
around 7,000 souls, was like the hub of a 
wheel, with roads acting as the spokes ra- 
diating out in all directions. This included 
the National Road, a major highway run- 
ning on an east west course. The poten- 
tial certainly existed for Meade to trap Lee 
north of the Potomac, and perhaps even 
deny the Confederates access to the ma- 
jor river fords in the vicinity. 

As Kilpatrick and Buford were mov- 
ing on their respective missions, advance 
elements of Chambliss’ brigade was en- 
tering Hagerstown around 11 a.m. Thirty 
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year old Colonel John R. Chambliss came 
from a well to do Virginia plantation fam- 
ily. After a brief stint in command of an 
infantry regiment he transferred to the 
cavalry as colonel of the 13th Virginia. 
After “Rooney” Lee’s wounding at Brandy 
Station, Chambliss ascended to the com- 
mand of that officer’s brigade. Chambliss 
led one of the smallest brigades in 
Stuart’s cavalry. Due to the attrition 
wrought by the hard campaigning of the 
past month it probably numbered fewer 
than 1,000. Close behind was Brigadier 
General Beverly Robertson’s brigade of 
North Carolina cavalry. It too was a small 
unit and very likely had fewer than 900 
men in the saddle by July 6. These forces 
were soon augmented slightly by ele- 
ments of the small 1st Maryland Cavalry 
Battalion, C.S.A. The Confederates threw 
out pickets while the rest of the 
saddlesore and hungry men rested or 
had some chow.!4 

Shortly before noon, Kilpatrick’s 
men burst onto the scene, driving the 
surprised and outnumbered Confeder- 
ates through the town. The advance of 
the federal column was composed of four 
companies of the 18th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, led by Captain William Lindsey of 
Company A, and a handful of Kilpatrick’s 
staff, whom it seems were along for the 
ride and some adventure. Another adven- 
turer in this episode was young Captain 
Ulric Dahlgren. Dahlgren had been op- 
erating behind Confederate lines for the 
past several days, leading a detachment 
of the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry.!> 

The Battle of Hagerstown is one of 
the forgotten yet bloody days of combat 
during the retreat from Gettysburg. The 
18th Pennsylvania drove the surprised 
men of the 9th and 10th Virginia Cav- 
alry through the streets of the town. A 
number of horse soldiers with the 13th 
Virginia had just sat down to their first 
hot meal in days at the landmark Wash- 
ington House Hotel. Upon hearing the 
ruckus they were soon in the saddle; hun- 
gry or not the meal would have to wait. 
Soon all available Southern units were on 
the scene to repulse this Yankee incursion. 

As the Pennsylvanians charged north 
up Potomac Street toward the center of 
town, Captains Lindsey and Dahlgren 
rode south down the street in pursuit of 
five rebel soldiers. During the chase one 
member of this group turned and took 
deliberate aim at Lindsey, killing him in- 
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stantly. Dahlgren quickly avenged 
Lindsey by splitting the Confederate’s 
skull with his sabre. 

The attack of the 18th Pennsylvania 
was met by an attempted counterattack 
by the 10th Virginia Cavalry. However, 
the regiment’s commander, Colonel J. 
Lucian Davis, had his horse shot and was 
sent sprawling onto the street. The 
federals scooped up the dazed officer as 
a prisoner and soon the Virginians were 
routed. 


Ulric Dahigren 
Memoir of Ulrich Dahigren, 1872 


The momentum of the Union assault 
continued into the town square and be- 
yond, as hand to hand combat ensued in 
traditional European cavalry fashion. 
W.W. Jacobs, a civilian, observed the ac- 
tion from the roof of the Eagle Hotel and 
left a vivid description of the battle. “The 
cutting and slashing was beyond descrip- 
tion; here right before and underneath us 
the deadly conflict was waged in a hand 
to hand combat, with the steel blades cir- 
cling, waving, parrying, thrusting, and 
cutting, some reflecting the bright sun- 
light, others crimsoned with human gore; 
while the discharge of pistols and carbines 
was terrific, and the smoke through which 
we now gazed down through and on the 
scene below, the screams and yells of the 
wounded and dying, mingled with cheers 
and commands, the crashing together of 
the horses and fiery flashes of the small 
arms presented a scene such as words can- 
not portray.” 

Jacobs then described the actions 
and subsequent mortal wounding of 
Captain Samuel Snyder of Kilpatrick’s 


staff. “I saw Captain Snyder cut down 
three men in less than three minutes. He 
struck the first man on the head with his 
sword, turned and thrust his sword 
through the body of another, withdrew 
it and struck another on the head and 
felled him to the ground; after which he 
was shot in the side with a pistol ball and 
wounded by a saber cut about two inches 
long above the right ear.” As a result of 
this melee the Confederates were pushed 
up North Potomac Street to the Zion 
Reform Church. There they made a 
stand, with many of the dismounted 
rebels using the stone wall of the church 
graveyard as a breastwork. 
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In the heat of combat he did not notice 
the wound. Soon, however, he fell from 
the saddle from loss of blood, and was 
carried to the rear where he was placed 
in an ambulance and taken back to 
Boonsborough. 

Following this repulse, another as- 
sault was made by the 18th Pennsylva- 
nia, this time by Companies L and M led 
by Captain Enos J. Pennypacker. This 
force was augmented by approximately 
40 men from the Ist West Virginia Cav- 
alry. The 18th Pennsylvania suffered its 
heaviest casualties in this foray, as the blue 
clad riders exuberantly charged north up 
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Soon the fighting in Hagerstown 
devolved into a series of mounted and 
dismounted individual firefights in the 
streets, alleys, and backyards of the town; 
a foretaste of future action by American 
fighting men at far off places with strange 
sounding names like Bastogne, Manila, 
and Hue. 

The attack of the 18th Pennsylvania 
lost its momentum and was repulsed. 
About the same time Captain Ulric 
Dahlgren received a bullet in the foot 
from hidden enemy fire on a side street. 
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Potomac Street, chasing the fleeing rebels. 
Indeed, one account of this action claims 
that only one soldier came back un- 
scathed. It appeared to the Pennsylva- 
nians that the Confederates were retreat- 
ing. In reality, a large number of the 
Johnnies had fallen back to set a trap for 
the unsuspecting Yankee horsemen. Also, 
Robertson’s horse soldiers and Iverson’s 
infantry were arriving. As a result many 
members of the 18th overextended their 
pursuit and found themselves sur- 
rounded by Confederates. 


Captain Pennypacker was shot in the 
leg and his horse was killed and fell on 
him injuring the other leg. The injured 
officer was taken to the Franklin House 
Hotel, which became a makeshift hospi- 
tal for the wounded of both sides. Cap- 
tain Snyder was also taken there. Penny- 
packer was temporarily made a prisoner 
by the Confederates but was able to gain 
his freedom in a few days when Lee’s 
army evacuated the town.!® 

By early afternoon more troops, 
both Blue and Gray, were being sucked 
into the vortex. With the additional 
Southern cavalry and infantry came 
more of Stuart’s Horse Artillery—Cap- 
tain Marcellus Moorman’s Lynchburg 
Battery and a section of Captain William 
McGregor’s Battery. This rebel artillery 
set up on the hill by the Reform Church 
and for a time dueled with the Union 
horse artillery of Battery E, 4th U.S. (El- 
der) which occupied a hill by a female 
academy about one mile to the southwest, 
supported by the dismounted 5th New 
York Cavalry. During this counter-bat- 
tery exchange, conducted at a distance of 
about a mile, Colonel Richmond stated 
in his after-action report that the one of 
the rounds fired by Elder’s guns “blew up 
a caisson or limber chest of the enemy.” !7 

Meanwhile, Stuart led Ferguson’s 
Brigade, with Jackson’s Battery of two 12 
lb. howitzers, into Hagerstown from the 
east, supported on his left by Jones’ com- 
mand with Chew’s guns. The ever aggres- 
sive Roger Preston Chew moved his guns 
several times in order to get good shots 
at the Yankees. At one point Chew even 
managed to get behind Kilpatrick’s force 
and threaten the Union left flank. Stuart’s 
column entered the town with one dis- 
concerting note: Iverson’s men mistook 
them for Yankees and fired at them, ac- 
cording to Stuart, “several shots striking 
near our column.” 

To meet this new Confederate threat 
Custer’s Michigan brigade and portions 
of the Ist West Virginia and lst Vermont 
were dismounted and deployed in the 
gardens and fields on the eastern out- 
skirts of Hagerstown. The same pattern 
of small unit action and house to house 
combat continued. At one point during 
a lull in the artillery firing, Elder led a 
portion of his command on a reconnais- 
sance into a woods to the east. There he 
found and captured twenty Confeder- 
ates, the advance of a larger unit that was 
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trying to make a flanking movement 
against Elder’s battery on the hill by the 
seminary.'8 

Hagerstown, like many Maryland 
communities was divided in its loyalties. 
Incredibly, many citizens came out to join 
the fight on the side of their respective 
sympathies. The regimental history of the 
18th Pennsylvania Cavalry reveals that 
“an old citizen came out of a house with 
a musket in his hand and fell in with our 
boys, loading and firing after the rebels. 
He was shot down before he had crossed 
the second block.” 

W.W. Jacobs reminisced years later 
about his participation in the fighting. 
Jacobs was visiting Hagerstown at the 
time. He told of meeting a Union soldier 
who had been part of the provost guard 
in Hagerstown marching some prison- 
ers to the rear: 

“he handed me a musket and 

some other accouterments, and 

told me to pitch in, which I did 

with a will.... “Entering Squire 

Smith’s yard, a few doors above 

the Lutheran church, I had a 

good position behind the iron 

picket fence, and was protected 

by the building adjoining. There 

I made the best possible use of 

my ammunition. Three of our 

men fell in the yard, and were 

carried into Mr. Smith’s house. 

We held our position for over an 

hour. Then the Confederate 

infantry came marching into the 
city... and bore down on us too 
strong. As my ammunition was 
about exhausted, I, like the rest 

of the men, retreated in good 

order.” !9 

Captain F.A. Bond led a contingent 
of 46 men from the Confederate Ist 
Maryland Cavalry into the fight. Joining 
Bond’s small band was a civilian, R.G. 
Harper Carroll, a member of one of 
Maryland’s “first families” and a brother 
to ex-Governor John Lee Carroll. Al- 
though armed only with a small pocket 
pistol, this brave citizen was not deterred 
from taking part in the fight. Later in the 
afternoon a sergeant with the 18th 
Pennsylvania was killed when a young 
female Hagerstonian, the daughter of 
a prominent local doctor of Southern 
sympathies, shot him in the back of the 
head from the second floor window of 
her home. 
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Arguably, one of the most tragic ex- 
amples of a civilian casualty was that of 
John Stemple, a local artist. Stemple had 
gone to the roof top of a building on the 
northeast corner of the square with the 
intention of sketching the battle. He did 
not get very far with this project, for soon 
he was killed by a bullet to the head, ei- 
ther a stray round or the work of a sharp- 
shooter.?? 

The fighting went on for two to three 
hours that afternoon. When Kilpatrick, 
received information from Confederate 
prisoners that “Hood’s Division” was 
marching on Hagerstown he decided to 
take Custer’s “Wolverines” and go to the 
aid of Buford at Williamsport. Rich- 
mond’s Brigade, with Elder’s artillery, was 
to stay in Hagerstown and keep the rebels 
there at bay. Richmond held on for sev- 
eral hours but it was a thankless and 
bloody job.In his official after-action re- 
port Richmond wrote “The majority of 
the casualties in this engagement were 
occasioned by the fire of the enemy’s in- 
fantry, who, posted in almost every 
house, poured in a most destructive vol- 
ley upon our men as they charged 
through the streets.” More than one hun- 
dred Union cavalrymen fell into rebel 
hands as prisoners. Others were isolated 
from their units, but safely hidden by 
friendly citizens.*! 

The pressure from the combined 
arms of Confederate cavalry, infantry 
and artillery became too much. Soon 
Richmond’s command was being pushed 
out of Hagerstown down the macadam- 
ized Williamsport Road. Stuart’s pursuit 
was made with Chambliss in the lead. A 
running fight continued as the federal 
cavalry withdrew in leapfrog fashion. 
Two of Richmond’s regiments with a sec- 
tion of Elder’s battery would face the 
Confederates for a time while the other 
two regiments and the other section of 
guns held a reserve position further to 
the rear. When the pressure from the 
Confederate surge became too much, 
this first defensive line would fall back 
and the reserve force would take its place 
on the front line. This tactic proved ef- 
fective in checking the Southern advance 
for a while. 

About two miles outside of 
Hagerstown the Ist Vermont and the 5th 
New York got into heavy fighting as the 
Confederates took possession of woods 
on both flanks of the Union line. It is 
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quite possible that this maneuver was 
conducted by the 34th Virginia Cavalry 
Battalion. In his report Stuart mentions 
that this unit, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Vincent A. Witcher, was di- 
rected to dismount and move “over the 
difficult ground.” Witcher’s troopers were 
armed with Enfield rifles so would have 
been a formidable foe when deployed as 
infantry. Canister from Elder’s guns, 
however, was decisive in preventing this 
rebel flanking movement. 

The federals were then driven back 
for another mile and made a stand near 
a toll gate house along the road.From 
here the blue coats attempted a mounted 
counter attack which was blunted by a 
charge by a fragment of the 5th North 
Carolina Cavalry. As the Union cavalry 
fell back another Confederate assault, this 
one by the 11th Virginia Cavalry, took 
place. With sabers drawn, the Virginians 
led by their commander Colonel 
Lunsford Lomax, surged forward and 
soon the federal withdrawal became a 
rout. This and the added pressure of 
more Confederate units arriving from 
Hagerstown, forced Richmond to with- 
draw toward Boonsborough. Meanwhile, 
the rest of Kilpatrick’s Division had 
moved to assist Buford at Williamsport. 
Within a mile of that town the Michigan 
Brigade fell in on Buford’s right flank and 
became “hotly engaged” with the Con- 
federates.?? 


THE WAGON TRAIN OF 
WOUNDED: JULY 4-7 

While Confederate troops and wag- 
ons were moving out of Fairfield on the 
night of July 4, another chapter in the re- 
treat story was unfolding at the village of 
Cashtown, Pennsylvania. There more 
than 10,000 wounded Confederates were 
beginning the agonizing journey back to 
Virginia. This 17 mile long wagon train 
would have to move more than fifty miles 
through the Cumberland Valley in order 
to get to the Potomac River. 

The escort for this caravan of mis- 
ery was commanded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Imboden. His command was 
known as the “Northwestern Brigade.” 
Imboden’s troops had been on Lee’s far 
left flank, damaging the B&O Railroad 
and foraging for livestock and supplies 
in western Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
The brigade consisted of the 18th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, the 62nd Virginia Mounted 


Infantry, and McClanahan’s six gun bat- 
tery. This force probably numbered 
around 1300 men. 

Additional artillery units were as- 
signed to escort the train, giving Imboden 
a total of at least twenty three cannon. 
The brigades of Wade Hampton and 
Fitzhugh Lee brought up the rear of the 
column. Hampton had been wounded at 
Gettysburg and his brigade was now led 
by Colonel Laurence Baker. Each brigade 
contained about 1,700 men, and Lee was 
in operational command. The total num- 
ber of troops guarding the wagon train 
was in excess of 4,000.73 
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village of Marion. There the train took 
the main turnpike through the 
Cumberland Valley south to Greencastle. 
From there the wagons moved on the 
Williamsport Road. This partially mac- 
adam and plank road was the major route 
to the Potomac in that area. 

When the train reached Greencastle, 
Imboden recalled “our apprehended 
troubles began.” After the advance of the 
cavalry escort, the 18th Virginia, passed 
through the town, a group of about 30 
or 40 citizens “attacked the train with axes 
cutting the spokes out of ten or a dozen 
wheels and dropping the wagons in the 


John Imboden (left) USAMHI, Carlisle, and John Chamblis, Museum of the Confederacy 


In his story of the retreat, written 
years after the war for Century Magazine, 
Imboden provided readers with a graphic 
account of the horrors of war as depicted 
by this bloody trek. The general recalled, 
“During that one night I realized more 
of the horrors of war than I had in all the 
preceding years.” 

About 4 p.m. on July 4 the head of 
the train moved through Cashtown Pass. 
Norvel Baker of the 18th Virginia Cay- 
alry wrote in his diary “Twas an awful 
night, it rained all night, one thunder 
storm after another. The rain fell in sheets 
and vivid flashes of lighting and so dark 
we could not see our hand an inch from 
our eyes when there was no lighting. The 
roar of the waters and heavy bursting 
thunder, the cries of the wounded and 
dying soldiers made it awful.” *4 

Imboden’s route out of Cashtown 
was via the Chambersburg road. Near the 
hamlet of Greenwood a short cut was 
taken on a country road that led to the 


streets.” Upon hearing of this incident, 
Imboden sent a detachment of horsemen 
back to capture the culprits. Meanwhile, 
detachments of Union cavalry began hit- 
ting the train at points where it was 
weakly guarded as it trekked south on the 
road to Williamsport. In one of these at- 
tacks Imboden himself was nearly cap- 
tured, However, the deployment of a sec- 
tion of McClanahan’s Battery and the 
timely arrival of Confederate horsemen 
from the 18th Virginia led by his brother, 
Colonel George Imboden, forced the sur- 
render of the attacking federals.?° 

Who were the civilians that struck 
the wagon train at Greencastle? It is very 
likely these citizens were part of a group 
of partisans operating in the region dur- 
ing Lee’s invasion and led by Thomas 
Pawling, a prominent Unionist citizen of 
Greencastle. Pawling had served as a 
guide for Captain Ulric Dahlgren when 
that commander came to town ona scout- 
ing mission behind Confederate lines. On 


July 2, the young captain and his mounted 
patrol captured a detachment of Confed- 
erates in the town square. Included in the 
capture were couriers with important 
messages to Lee from Richmond explain- 
ing that no more troops would be avail- 
able to assist in the campaign. 

Although these documents did not 
change the course of the Battle of Get- 
tysburg, a grateful Meade was pleased 
with a job well done and gave Dahlgren 
permission to do some more scouting 
behind enemy lines. On this second mis- 
sion Dahlgren was given a picked detach- 
ment of 100 men from the 6th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry (Rush’s Lancers). Soon 
Dahlgren was leading this force back 
across the mountains and into the 
Cumberland Valley to Greencastle. Along 
the way he was met by Pawling and his 
mounted detachment of about 50 local 
citizens armed with shotguns and axes. 

On July 4, this combined force of 
soldiers and civilians attacked another 
rebel detachment in the streets of the 
town and chased them toward the Mary- 
land line. Dahlgren and his band of raid- 
ers spent the night in Greencastle and the 
following day were there to attack 
Imboden. The historian of the 6th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry wrote, “With the assis- 
tance of citizens they destroyed 130 wag- 
ons and run the horses off to the woods, 
captured two iron guns, and 200 prison- 
ers. The strong infantry guard of the train 
soon appeared in overwhelming num- 
bers, and a severe fight ensued, in which 
we lost nearly all the prisoners we had 
previously taken, and a number of our 
own men captured.” The “strong infan- 
try guard” referred to was very likely the 
62nd Virginia Mounted Infantry. This 
unit may have dismounted to repel the 
Union cavalry. Or, as some invasion ac- 
counts suggest, not all of the 62nd was 
mounted.7° 

The wagon train was in for more 
trouble after it crossed the Mason Dixon 
Line into Maryland. At the village of 
Cunningham’s Crossroads it was attacked 
by an even larger force of Union cavalry, 
elements of General Robert Milroy’s 
command which had been dispersed in a 
disastrous battle with the advance of Lee’s 
invaders at Winchester on June 15. The 
cavalry, along with part of Milroy’s in- 
fantry that was not captured, retreated 
across three states to the vicinity of 
Bloody Run (present day Everett) and 
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Bedford, Pennsylvania. It had now been 
mobilized to help repel the invaders. 

On July 3 General Darius Couch, 
commander of the Department of the 
Susquehanna, ordered Colonel Lewis B. 
Pierce, now under his operational con- 
trol, to move east and harass Lee’s rear. 
Pierce led a demi-brigade consisting of 
elements of his own regiment, the 12th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, and the 1st New 
York “Lincoln” Cavalry, to McConnels- 
burg, Pennsylvania. There he directed 
Captain Abram Jones of the “Lincoln” 
Cavalry to take a force of about 200 men, 
drawn from both regiments, across North 
Mountain into the Cumberland Valley to 
scout for Confederate movements. 

Jones’ column moved out early in 
the morning of July 5, reaching Mercers- 
burg about noon. There the cavalry 
stopped to eat and rest. Also, the citizens 
of Mercersburg turned out with food for 
them. Here Jones was informed that a 
Confederate wagon train was headed 
south about twelve miles to the east. 

In the afternoon the column 
mounted up and duly arrived near 
Cunningham’s Crossroads, a Maryland 
crossroads village located about five miles 
south of Greencastle, Pennsylvania on the 
road to Williamsport. Seeing Imboden’s 
train moving south on this road, Jones 
hid his men behind a ridge, waiting for 
an unguarded segment of the train to 
pass. And then he struck. The resulting 
action lifted the morale of these Union 
cavalrymen who just weeks before had 
tasted the bitterness and shame of defeat 
and rout at Winchester. One hundred and 
thirty four wagons, more than 600 horses 
and mules, 645 prisoners (about 300 of 
them wounded) and two field pieces were 
captured by the jubilant troopers. federal 
losses were three killed and a few 
“slightly” wounded. By midnight the vic- 
torious Union cavalry with their prison- 
ers and booty reached Mercersburg “wet, 
hungry and weary.” There the cavalry was 
met by Union infantry, part of the Penn- 
sylvania “Emergency Militia” that was 
now moving into the region.27 

The Union victory at Cunningham’s 
Crossroads no doubt buoyed the spirits 
of the citizens of Mercersburg as well as 
the rest of this part of Pennsylvania. Af- 
ter all the area had been under rebel 
domination for nearly three weeks. Crops 
had been trampled, rail fences dis- 
mantled for firewood, smokehouses 
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looted for their contents, and thousands 
of head of livestock were confiscated by 
the Confederates. Mercersburg had been 
hit hard by the invaders. Twice guerilla 
bands under Mosby and McNeill had 
come to town. These men got drunk and 
ransacked the place. In addition, many 
members of the African-American com- 
munity had been kidnapped and taken 
south. Accordingly, the people of 
Mercersburg had much to rejoice about 
when the captured wagons of Confeder- 
ate wounded arrived. 

Soon, however, the jubilation 
changed to concern. Mercersburg was 
about to find out they were getting more 
than they bargained for. The wounded 
were taken from the wagons and placed 
in makeshift hospitals around town. One 
of the principal hospitals was at the Re- 
form Church seminary (now occupied 
by the Mercersburg Academy). The 
nearby Reform Church was filled to ca- 
pacity with wounded and dying South- 
erners, as was the Methodist Church just 
up the street. Several other smaller build- 
ings and barns in the town were also 
pressed into service. 

The next day, July 6, around four 
hundred of the prisoners that were able 
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to move, including the “walking 
wounded,” were escorted across North 
Mountain, west to McConnelsburg. 
Along with them went all the captured 
vehicles and animals from the Cunning- 
ham’s Crossroads fight—ambulances, 
baggage wagons, horses, and mules. The 
rest of the wounded soldiers, between 
two and three hundred, were left at 
Mercersburg to be treated. Dr. Philip 
Schaff of the seminary recalled that Dr. 
David Elliott of Mercersburg was ap- 
pointed “Medical Director.” Elliott “en- 
trusted the medical care to two rebel sur- 
geons, who turned out to be worthless, 
and skedaddled without paying any at- 
tention to their own wounded.” 

Soon scores of local citizens volun- 
teered to help the wounded and feed 
them. Indeed, the hospitality of the citi- 
zens was so magnanimous that one 
North Carolina officer remarked “Your 
Kindness makes it a luxury to be a pris- 
oner here.” However, the citizens were not 
happy with having their community 
turned into a field hospital for enemy 
wounded, particularly in the heat of July. 
Dr. Schaff pointed out that “the filth and 
foul odors” were almost “beyond endur- 
ance.” A petition was sent to the military 
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CONFEDERATE LOSSES DURING THE RETREAT 


(The Confederate casualty figures are more elusive.) 


[tection | iit wound | canted or ising 


Stuart's Cavalry at Hagerstown 
and Williamsport (Jenkins' 
brigade did not report) 
Iverson at Hagerstown 

Stuart's cavalry at Boonsboro 
and Funkstown (minus report 
of Jenkins’ brigade) 


Funkstown 
1st Richmond Howitzers 
Anderson's brigade 


Falling Waters 
7th Tenn. 
Artillery Bn. 
Lane's brigade 
Perrin's brigade 
34th NC 


6 (captured) 
38 (missing) 
30 (captured) 

200 (captured) 


¢ During Gregg’ s pursuit of the wagon train of wounded he rounded up 1,000-2,000 stragglers. 


¢ Estimated more than 1,000 captured at Monterey 


© Estimated more than 500 captured at Cunningham's Crossroads. 
¢ Estimates of more than 1,000 captured at Falling Waters. 


¢ Total Confederate Losses 5,000+ 


authorities at Harrisburg for the army 
to take charge of the prisoners and get 
them out of Mercersburg. 

On July 8 all of the wounded were 
concentrated in the seminary buildings, 
much to the protest of the administra- 
tion and faculty. The next day about 2,000 
Pennsylvania militia arrived to escort 
those prisoners able to be moved out of 
town. About 150 were moved to Mount 
Union, Pennsylvania. There they were put 
on trains for Harrisburg. This left about 
fifty wounded Confederates still in 
Mercersburg. 

Many of these men were bound to 
die. One Georgian was lingering with a 
bad wound and had contracted lock jaw. 
One mortally wounded soldier being 
treated at the Methodist Church, was 
taken to the home of a parishioner for 
care. Before the unfortunate southerner 
died he was baptized and received into 
the church. 

A militia guard remained in town, 
camped on the Reform Church grounds. 
On Sunday, July 12, religious services 
were held at the chapel of the seminary. 
Those Confederates who were able at- 
tended. A Confederate chaplain, the Rev- 
erend Frierson closed the service with a 
prayer. On July 21 six ambulances came 
to town to take away nearly all of the re- 
maining Confederate officers. 


By the end of August the rest of the 
Confederate wounded had either been 
evacuated or had died. The September 
18 issue of the Mercersburg Journal noted 
that the Theological Seminary was back 
in operation. “The prospects for the 
usual number of students in attendance 
are good. By the late suspension of exer- 
cises, the affairs of the Institution have 
slightly been disarranged. In a short time 
all will move along as heretofore. The 
building has been thoroughly cleansed— 
no traces of its having been used as a 
hospital remaining.” 28 

Imboden faced other Union threats 
to the wagon train of wounded besides 
the strikes by Dahlgren and Jones. More 
Union cavalry was breathing down his 
neck. Colonel J. Irvin Gregg’s pursuit 
force caught up with the rear of the train 
in the vicinity of the ruins of the Cale- 
donia Iron Furnace late in the afternoon 
of July 5. This site, owned by “Radical 
Republican” leader Congressman Thad- 
deus Stevens, was burned on June 26, 
under the direct supervision of a vin- 
dictive Jubal Early, as “Old Jube” led his 
division through the area during the in- 
vasion. 

One Union soldier was killed dur- 
ing the exchange of gunfire there with 
Fitzhugh Lee’s rear guard on July 5. Con- 
federate losses are not known. However, 


an account in the history of the Ist Maine 
Cavalry says that “some two thousand of 
the enemy’s stragglers” were captured that 
day. These were very likely infantrymen 
that had become separated from their 
commands. 

More small unit combat ensued the 
next day as Gregg’s cavalry moved across 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania as far as 
the village of Marion, located about seven 
miles north of the Mason-Dixon Line 
between Greencastle and Chambersburg. 
For some of the Union horse soldiers this 
was a homecoming of sorts, although 
short lived. Companies E and H, of the 
16th Pennsylvania Cavalry were raised in 
Franklin County. A detachment from 
Company H took the point. They were 
led by Sergeant John F. Metz, a native of 
Marion. 

Along the way Gregg’s horsemen 
captured one hundred Confederates, and 
many horses. All along the Confederate 
retreat route lay the residue of war. Gregg 
reported that upon reaching Marion on 
July 6, he found “the road filled with bro- 
ken-down wagons, abandoned limbers 
and caissons filled with ammunition 
ready for instant use.” 

For many of the blue coated cavalry 
in this pursuit force, the experience was 
almost a lark. The historian of the Ist 
Maine Cavalry recalled, “It is needless to 
say that the boys enjoyed this short cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania and Maryland very 
much; for, beside that supreme joy which 
soldiers experience at winning a victory, 
were the pleasures of campaigning in a 
new country and among friends; and 
such pleasing incidents as getting a good 
square meal at some farm house, and at 
the same time listening to stories of rebels 
having applied for food and been refused, 
were not rare.” 

But there was a down side to the fed- 
eral pursuit of the defeated Confederates. 
The hard riding experienced by Gregg’s 
column was taking its toll. For example 
the 4th Pennsylvania Cavalry started 
their ride with 250 mounts, but only 
sixty were able to keep up by the time 
they reached Marion. Exhausted and no 
doubt wary of Confederate troops in the 
area, Gregg broke off the chase on July 
7. He regrouped near Chambersburg and 
moved toward Middletown, Maryland, 
via Waynesboro, Pennsylvania with 
hopes of rejoining the main body of the 
Army of the Potomac.*? 
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WILLIAMSPORT: JULY 6 

By the afternoon of July 5 the head 
of the Confederate train of wounded 
made it to Williamsport. When Imboden 
himself arrived he found utter chaos. 
Wagons were everywhere, blocking pas- 
sage through the streets of the town. The 
general quickly took charge and had the 
wagons placed in an orderly fashion in 
the bottom land next to the Potomac 
River. From there began the long tedious 
process of ferrying the wounded back to 
Virginia via Lemen’s Ferry. This ferry was 
the only means the Confederates had to 
cross the rain-swollen Potomac. Two 
ferry boats were all that were available, 
and one Confederate account states that 
about one hundred men could be accom- 
modated on each ferry boat per trip. On 
the Virginia shore was the Valley Road, 
the route to Winchester. That Virginia 
town would become a major hospital site 
for the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Meanwhile the seriously wounded that 
could travel no further were cared for in 
the churches, public buildings and homes 


THE VALLEY OF 
HISTORY 


WHEN THE CONFEDERATES CROSSED 
South Mountain in their trek south they tra- 
versed one of the most historic areas in the 
country, the Cumberland Valley. This seg- 
ment of the “Great Valley” is bordered by the 
Potomac River to the south and the 
Susquehanna River on the north The term 
Cumberland reflects the Scots-Irish heritage 
of the region. 

The rebels that marched and fought 
through Monterey Pass perhaps did not re- 
alize they were at a popular mountain resort. 
There are two versions of how the resort got 
its name. The first is that it came about after 
the Mexican War when many places in the 
U.S. were given the name of some American 
victory in the war. Another legend has it that 
when Madame Don Augustine de Iturbide 
fled Mexico in 1824 upon the overthrow and 
execution of her husband who was president 
she passed through here. The summit and 
surrounding mountain peaks are to said to 
have evoked memories of her native 
Monterey, Mexico. After the Civil War, the 
Monterey Hotel expanded into a major re- 
sort for the rich and famous of Washington 
and Baltimore. One frequent vacationer was 
Walter Taylor, formerly of Lee's staff. Taylor 
would have locals take him around the area 
and he would point out landmarks associ- 
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in Williamsport, converting that town 
into one large hospital center.>! 

On the morning of July 6 Imboden 
got word that a large force of Yankees was 
headed his way from the east. This was 
Buford’s Division. This command had 
seen heavy action on the first day at Get- 
tysburg and had also exchanged shots 
with Confederate sharpshooters on July 
2. Around | p.m. that afternoon the di- 
vision transferred to Taneytown and biv- 
ouacked for the night. The next day 
Buford’s command mounted up and 
moved to Westminster. There the men 
guarded the trains of the army, fed their 
horse and themselves, had horses shod 
and did “their washing.” About noon on 
July 4 “the bugles sounded ‘boots and 
saddles’ and Buford’s men stood to horse 
over three hours in a heavy rain storm.” 
Before dark the division took up the 
march toward Frederick, arriving at that 
place about noon on July 5. There the 
command drew supplies and rested in a 
camp about one mile west of the town 
along the National Road. At Frederick, 


ated with the retreat. Some of the information 
we have today on these sites is from local sto- 
ries based on Taylor's nostalgic visits. Another 
well-to-do family that vacationed here were the 
Warfields of Baltimore. Their daughter, Bessie 
Wallis Warfield was born in one of the cottages 
of the expanded Monterey Hotel. She is most 
noted as the controversial bride of Edward, the 
British King who abdicated in order to marry 
her, By the way, as the Confederates descended 
the mountain they passed a village with an ap- 
propriate name, Waterloo. 

Kilpatrick's weary cavalry it will he re- 
membered, stopped to rest at the village of 
Ringgold on July 5. This place was originally 
called Ridgeville, but in 1850 was named in 
honor of Washington County, Maryland native 
Major Samuel Ringgold. He was mortally 
wounded at Palo Alto in 1846 and is consid- 
ered the father of light artillery tactics in the 
U.S. Army. Later that day Kilpatrick’s troopers 
moved on to Smithsburg, a small farming com- 
munity founded by Christopher “Stuffle” Smith. 

Boonsboro (aka Boonesboro, Boones- 
borough, Boonsborough) was settled in 1774 
by George and William Boone, supposedly rela- 
tives of the more famous Daniel. The town was 
a prosperous stop on the National Road in the 
early decades of the 19th century. The Wash- 
ington Monument on nearby South Mountain 
was erected on July 4, 1827, by citizens of 
Boonsboro, the first monument erected in 
memory of the first president. During the fight 
on July 8, the Union Signal Corps used the 


NUMBER 6 


Wesley Merritt’s Reserve Brigade re- 
joined Buford’s Division, after being de- 
tached since June 29 to patrol the roads 
and mountain passes in the rear of 
Meade’s army in the vicinity of Emmits- 
burg. Also, during this time Buford or- 
dered the summary execution by hang- 
ing of a Confederate spy who had been 
caught within his lines.>2 

At 4 a.m. on July 6 Buford led his 
entire division west on the National Road 
across the Catoctin and South Mountain 
ranges to destroy the Confederate trains 
which were reported to be at Williams- 
port. General Imboden was not sure how 
many Yankees were bearing down on 
him. He hurriedly posted all of his avail- 
able artillery on the hills surrounding 
Williamsport, with dismounted cavalry 
in support. These troops were reinforced 
by arming about seven hundred team- 
sters, cooks and quartermaster person- 
nel, in addition to all the walking 
wounded that could shoulder a musket. 

This makeshift force was soon aug- 
mented. Among the reinforcements were 


monument as the base for one of their sta- 
tions. Today the area is a state park. 

As the Confederate army headed south 
it passed through Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
named for Revolutionary War hero “Mad An- 
thony” Wayne, although that general never set 
foot in the town. Next Lee's army marched 
through the Maryland village of Leitersburg, 
named for German immigrant Jacob Leiter, 
who bought land here in the 1760s. 

Hagerstown was founded by German 
immigrant Jonathan Hager in 1762 and origi- 
nally named Elizabethtown after his wife. 
Williamsport was laid out in 1787 by Revolu- 
tionary war hero General Otho Williams. In 
1791 the town petitioned to be the site of the 
new nation’s capital but lost out to the Fed- 
eral city that was built some distance down- 
stream at what became known as the District 
of Columbia. However, the town remained a 
key port on the C&O Canal for the remain- 
der of the 19th century. Funkstown is named 
for Henry Funk, who received a tract of land 
there in 1754 from Lord Baltimore. It was 
originally known as Jerusalem and because of 
the water power from Antietam creek it be- 
came a prominent mill town and later a key 
stop on the National Road. 

The wagon train of wounded got on the 
main highway through the valley at the vil- 
lage of Marion, named after Francis Marion, 
the “Swampfox” of Revolutionary War fame. 
At Greencastle the wagon train met its first 
major Union threats. This town was settled 


two infantry regiments, the 58th Vir- 
ginia, numbering around 200 men, and 
the 54th North Carolina, which probably 
had about the same number. These two 
regiments had just marched from Win- 
chester, where they had been left on June 
14 to guard the prisoners and supplies 
that were captured there. Part of the Ist 
Maryland Cavalry, C.S.A. was also on 
hand to assist. In addition, the North 
Carolina Infantry had escorted an ord- 
nance train up to the river from Win- 
chester. Two wagon loads of artillery 
ammunition were quickly ferried across 
the Potomac just in time to replenish the 
depleted supplies of the Confederate 
batteries. Now ready for action, Imboden 
probably had at least 2,500 men to meet 
Buford’s attack.>4 

About 5 p.m. on the afternoon of 
July 6 Buford’s advance drove in 
Imboden’s pickets near the College of 
Saint James, an Episcopal boys’ school 
about four miles southeast of Williams- 
port. Near sunset Buford dismounted 
much of his force and deployed them for 


by the Scots-Irish in the mid 1700s and 
named for a fishing town in northern Ireland. 
A few miles south of the town the rebels 
crossed the famed “Mason-Dixon Line.” This 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania was laid out the 1760s by surveyors 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, on or- 
ders from the King of England to settle a 
boundary dispute between the two colonies. 
Later, Union cavalry struck the column at 
Cunningham's Crossroads in Maryland. This 
hamlet was named for a Mr. Cunningham 
who ran a general store there. Today you will 
look in vain for Cunningham's Crossroads. 
It is not on any maps as such. In 1877 the 
name was changed to Cearfoss, after local 
farmer, merchant, and postmaster, Daniel 
Cearfoss. The captured wounded Confeder- 
ates were taken to Mercersburg, Pennsylva- 
nia. This place was named for General Hugh 
Mercer, who lived in the area in the mid 18th 
century. Mercersburg was also the birthplace 
and boyhood home of 15th President James 
Buchanan, the only chief executive from 
Pennsylvania. 

The Antietam and Conococheague 
Creeks were the two major tributaries of the 
Potomac in the region that both armies had 
to contend with. Both are Delaware Indian 
words. Antietam means “swift flowing water” 
and Conococheague means “long way in- 
deed.” Both armies raced toward the Poto- 
mac, a Powhatan word that means “where 
something is brought.” 
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the attack. The engagement that followed 
lasted less than two hours and was typi- 
cal of many of the cavalry actions on the 
retreat, in that it was fought primarily by 
dismounted troopers on both sides. 

Imboden had his men in a crescent 
shaped line about one mile outside of 
Williamsport. Buford spread his men in 
a similar line. Dismounted cavalry shot 
at each other, and the opposing artillery 
conducted counter-battery fire. At one 
point in the fighting a detachment of the 
58th Virginia Infantry counter-attacked, 
driving some of Buford’s dismounted 
troopers from a barn. Another attack by 
the 18th Virginia Cavalry and 62nd Vir- 
ginia Infantry was reported to have cap- 
tured 125 dismounted Union cavalry 
who were unable to make it to their 
horses; this claim, however, is not born 
out by Buford’s casualty report.*? 

Artillery played a more prominent 
role at this battle than it would in any 
other on the retreat. Imboden’s array of 
more than twenty cannon was a key fac- 
tor in his successful defense of the town. 
However, counter-battery fire wreaked 
havoc with the Confederate artillery. One 
gun crew lost twelve men killed and 
wounded. Many of the Southern artillery 
crews used up all available ammunition 
and lost many horses. 

In his postwar account of the Battle 
of Williamsport, Imboden made much 
of the fact that his force was outnum- 
bered by a superior force of Union cav- 
alry numbering “7,000.” In reality Buford 
had a roster strength of about 4500. 
However, attrition through combat ca- 
sualties, sickness, broken-down horses, 
details, etc. had very likely reduced this 
number to something closer to 3,500. 
Furthermore, one out of four troopers 
was detailed as a horse holder since 
Buford made this attack almost entirely 
dismounted. A large portion of Imbo- 
den’s force had rifles as opposed to the 
shorter ranged carbines of the Union cav- 
alry. Bearing these factors in mind, it 
seems probable that the opposing sides 
at Williamsport were more equal than is 
usually supposed. 

The Confederates, however, were up 
against an aggressive Union foe. Buford’s 
veterans were in fine fettle following their 
recent successes. Imboden’s Confederates 
on the other hand were basically a scratch 
force, with some elements of question- 
able combat efficiency. Imboden deserves 


credit for successfully evacuating the 
wounded from Gettysburg and for secur- 
ing and holding the important river 
crossing at Williamsport.*# 

The fighting ended at dark. Earlier 
Kilpatrick, with the Michigan Brigade, 
had arrived from Hagerstown to support 
Buford’s right. The brigades of Fitzhugh 
Lee and Wade Hampton (under Baker) 
arrived on the Greencastle Road to sup- 
port Imboden. Chambliss, Ferguson, and 
Jones were pushing Richmond’s Brigade 
of Kilpatrick’s Division down the 
Hagerstown Road at this time. The pres- 
sure from these various Confederate 
units caused Buford to break off the en- 
gagement. Buford claimed losses of nine 
killed, twenty wounded, and forty-three 
missing. Imboden estimated his losses to 
be about 125, but other sources suggest 
it could have been as high as 300. This 
may be true. A number of accounts cite 
heavy Southern losses in certain phases 
of the battle. For example, Captain Harry 
Gilmor of the Ist Maryland Cavalry 
claimed a loss of thirty four men alone 
in just one attack on a farm house that 
was held by some Yankee cavalrymen.?° 

That evening Buford and Kilpatrick 
withdrew about seven miles to the east, 
to Jones’ Crossroads, a point on the 
Sharpsburg-Hagerstown and Williams- 
port and Boonsborough Turnpikes. 
There they spent the night. Buford left 
Colonel Thomas Devin’s brigade to cover 
the withdrawal from Williamsport. 
Devin’s men were soon skirmishing with 
the Confederates. Around midnight, the 
firing became heavy on the skirmish line 
as the rebels pressed forward in the dark- 
ness. One officer and three enlisted men 
from the 6th New York Cavalry became 
casualties. 

At dawn on July 7 the fighting con- 
tinued. This time Devin was the aggres- 
sor, as he directed a squadron of the 6th 
New York Cavalry to make a “demonstra- 
tion” against the Confederate lines. This 
movement forced the rebel advance back 
in confusion. Devin then took this op- 
portunity to withdraw the rest of his 
troops back to Jones’ Crossroads. Mean- 
while, Buford and Kilpatrick continued 
the march down the road to Boons- 
borough. 

About 11 a.m. Devin was pressed 
again by Confederate infantry and artil- 
lery. In response, the 9th New York Cav- 
alry was ordered up to meet the new 
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threat. The rest of Devin’s Brigade fell 
back to Antietam Creek, where part of 
the 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry was dis- 
mounted on a hill overlooking the stone 
bridge. There the Pennsylvanians waited, 
but the seemingly inevitable Southern 
attack never occurred. The 9th New York 
fell back with the rest of the brigade, ex- 
changing shots with the Confederates 
that caused losses in their ranks of eight 
men killed and wounded. The rebel pur- 
suit halted, allowing Devin’s horse sol- 
diers to rejoin the rest of the Union cav- 
alry at Boonsborough.?© 

The fighting on July 6 secured both 
Williamsport and Hagerstown for the 
Confederates. Now their passage back to 
Virginia was unobstructed save for the 
rain-swollen Potomac. Stuart’s cavalry 
had done a superb job of screening the 
rest of the army and keeping the Yankees 
at bay. As the Army of Northern Virginia 
moved into the Williamsport area Lee 
immediately had the soldiers dig 
earthworks. Depending on which ac- 
counts you read, this line of defenses was 
anywhere from nine to fifteen miles long. 
It was not a continuous line of trenches, 
but rather a system of rifle pits and artil- 
lery lunettes, broken at some points but 
with excellent fields of fire. The right flank 
rested on the Potomac and the left 
stretched beyond the National Road west 
of Hagerstown, 

As the Confederates dug in, Imbo- 
den continued to ferry the wounded 
across the river. Besides the regular ferry 
boats that were available, soldiers were 
put to work constructing some makeshift 
flat boats. Lee’s engineers prepared to re- 
build the pontoon bridge downstream 
from Williamsport at Falling Waters. The 
wood for the bridge was obtained by tear- 
ing apart warehouses along the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio (C&O) Canal. 

Lee was on the Potomac, yet most 
of Meade’s army was still east of the 
mountains. Thus the federal cavalry re- 
mained on its own against growing num- 
bers of Confederates. Buford and 
Kilpatrick had failed to capture Williams- 
port and Hagerstown. Now with Lee dig- 
ging in, the best the Union cavalry could 
do was to threaten his flanks and con- 
strict the area over which the Confeder- 
ates could forage on the Maryland side 
of the river.?7 

July 7 saw more skirmishing and re- 
grouping on both sides. Stuart was rein- 
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forced by part of Longstreet’s Corps, the 
infantry brigade of Brigadier General 
W.T. Wofford. This command was placed 
on the Confederate right flank in the vi- 
cinity of Downsville, a small crossroads 
village near the Potomac. Ferguson’s cav- 
alry was deployed along the Downsville 
Pike north of this infantry. Robertson’s 
North Carolinians were moved to the 
northeast of Hagerstown to screen Lee’s 
infantry on its march through that area. 
A detachment of the Ist Maryland Cav- 
alry was sent north of Hagerstown to 
picket the Greencastle Road while 
“Grumble” Jones remained east of 
Hagerstown on the Cavetown Road. 
Stuart concentrated the rest of his troops 
around Funkstown, south of Hagerstown 
on the National Pike. This road led to 
Boonsborough and the Yankee cavalry.*® 


William T. Wofford 
Museum of the Confederacy 


REVENGE AT 
FUNKSTOWN: JULY 7 

On the morning of July 7 the 6th U.S. 
Cavalry was ordered on a reconnaissance 
to Funkstown. There it ran into the 7th 
Virginia. The opposing horsemen had 
met before, just four days earlier at 
Fairfield. There on July 3 the Confeder- 
ate regiment was severely shot up during 
an ill fated charge against the dismounted 
6th U.S. The Virginians were forced back 
with heavy casualties and some ridicule 
from the rest of Jones’ brigade. A second 
thrust by the 6th Virginia Cavalry, with 
artillery support from Chew’s guns, 
routed the dismounted Yankees,causing 
more than 200 casualties, most of them 
prisoners. Among the casualties was the 
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regimental commander, Major Samuel 
H. Starr, who suffered a wound that cost 
him an arm. 

Now the blue coated regulars 
marched up the National Road, driving 
in the rebel pickets posted in advance of 
Jones’ main force. Then the 7th Virginia 
charged. Dampness caused by the recent 
rains rendered many of the Confederate 
weapons inoperable and the 7th was also 
low on ammunition. The Confederates 
therefore gave the regulars cold steel in a 
saber charge that routed the men in blue. 
A running fight ensued and the Union 
cavalry was cut to pieces. The casualty 
tally was two wounded and nine prison- 
ers in the 7th Virginia, and an incredible 
59 of the 6th U.S. killed, wounded and 
missing. Many of the casualties were of- 
ficers. Among them was Captain Ira W. 
Clafin, temporary commander of the 
regiment since the debacle at Fairfield, 
down with a serious shoulder wound. 
Jones’ official report succinctly summa- 
rized the day’s events. “Sabers were freely 
used, and soon 66 bloody-headed pris- 
oners were marched to the rear, and the 
road of slumbering wrath was marked 
here and there by cleft skulls and pierced.” 
Jones smugly continued his report with 
the comment, “The Sixth U.S. Regular 
Cavalry numbers among the things that 
were.” The earlier rout of the 7th Virginia 
had been avenged!9? 


STUART PRESSES 
THE YANKEES: 
BOONSBOROUGH, JULY 8 
On July 8 Stuart led most of his com- 
mand on the offensive again. His goal was 
to discover the location of the Union cav- 
alry, and hold them at bay so that Lee’s 
army could proceed unmolested. Jones, 
Lee, Baker, Chambliss and the Horse Ar- 
tillery took the National Road. Robert- 
son’s much weakened North Carolina 
Brigade was probably kept behind to 
guard the Cavetown Road. Ferguson’s 
Brigade came from the west on the 
Boonsborough-Williamsport Road. 
“Grumble” Jones made initial contact 
with enemy videttes at Beaver Creek 
Bridge, about four and one-half miles 
north of Boonsborough. Prisoners cap- 
tured in this exchange informed Stuart 
that the main body of the Union cavalry 
was located just a few miles down the 
road at Boonsborough. The Confederates 
proceeded down the National Road, scat- 
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tering advance elements of Buford’s com- 
mand before them. 

By mid morning Stuart was less than 
2 miles north of Boonsborough facing 
the main body of Buford’s Division. The 
fight that followed lasted all day. The sur- 
rounding farm fields were soaked and 
muddy from recent rains. This made ma- 
neuver on horseback almost impossible, 
forcing both sides to fight dismounted.*° 

Kilpatrick’s Division held the Union 
left flank with Custer’s “Wolverines” on 
the extreme left covering the road to 
Williamsport. The 1st Vermont was held 
in reserve. Buford’s troopers faced 
Stuart’s main force coming down the 
National Road, with Devin on the left, 
Merritt in the center and Gamble on the 
right. 

About 10:30 a.m. Stuart’s Horse Ar- 
tillery, about ten pieces, opened up on the 
dismounted Union cavalry that was 
strung out skirmish fashion in the muddy 
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Buford’s engagement with Stuart's cavalry at Boonsboro. Library of Congress 


fields north and northwest of Boons- 
borough. Union cannon quickly re- 
sponded. George Neese, a gunner in 
Chew’s Confederate Battery recalled that 
the Yankees “promptly opened a battery 
on us and returned our fire with a busi- 
ness like energy.” Despite the “energy” ex- 
pended by these gunners, the Union 
horse artillery had problems. The soggy 
condition of the ground impacted the ef- 
ficiency of the guns. One member of Bat- 
tery K, Ist U.S. Artillery recalled twenty 
years later, “we were in a wheatfield with 
mud six inches deep, which proved too 
much for our gun carriages; the recoil in 
such soil strained and broke five out of 
six axles under the guns, and we were sent 
to Frederick City for repairs.” Lieutenant 
William D, Fuller, Battery C, 3rd U.S. Ar- 
tillery reported that he was very low on 
ammunition and entirely out of “percus- 
sion shells.” He also added that his “men 
and horses were worn out.” 4! 
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The toll on horseflesh was being felt 
in every unit. The regimental historian 
of the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry wrote, 
“For five days we had been without for- 
age for our horses, and in almost con- 
stant motion. Hundreds of horses 
dropped down on this march, and were 
left on the road with their saddles, blan- 
kets, and bridles upon them. Men, whose 
horses “played out,” trudged along on 
foot through muddy roads and swollen 
streams without food...” By the time of 
the Battle of Boonsborough, campaign- 
ing had been so hard on Colonel 
Pennock Huey’s brigade, he could only 
muster around 200 mounted men. Other 
Union cavalry units had suffered simi- 
lar attrition.42 

It was Hagerstown and Williamsport 
all over again as both Blue and Gray made 
what little tactical gains they could not 
by the maneuver of divisions, brigades or 
even regiments. Rather, small squads of 
men, armed with carbines, rifles, pistols 
and sabers rushed forward to hold key 
pieces of ground or farm buildings, a 
forerunner of the “fire team rush” used 
by today’s military. 

Captain James Kidd of the Michigan 
Cavalry left a vivid account of the battle 
and of the effectiveness of the Spencer re- 
peater “ We had here a good opportunity 
to test the qualities of the Spencer car- 
bines, [Kidd errs here in his postwar 
memoir. These were full length Spencer 
repeating rifles not carbines] armed as we 
were, proved more than a match for any 
force that was encountered. The firing 
was very sharp at times, and took on the 
character of skirmishing, the men taking 
advantage of every cover that presented 
itself. The Confederates were behind a 
stone fence, we in a piece of woods along 
a rail fence, which ran along the edge of 
the timber. Between was an open field. 
Several times they attempted to come 
over the stone wall, and advance on our 
position, but each time were driven back. 
Once an officer jumped up on the fence 
and tried to wave his men forward. A 
shot from the Spencer brought him 
headlong to the ground, and after that 
no one had the temerity to expose him- 
self in that way.” 44 

By mid afternoon the Union defense 
line began to falter, and the few troopers 
that were being held in reserve were sent 
in. Also, many of the blue coats were run- 
ning out of ammunition. Soon the in- 


creasing Confederate pressure forced the 
federals to fall back. This retrograde 
movement began on the left flank with 
Kilpatrick. While elements of the Michi- 
gan Brigade were armed with the Spen- 
cers, they were contending with 
Ferguson’s dismounted gray troopers, 
many of whom had Enfield rifles. 
Kilpatrick’s troops wavered, and soon the 
entire Union line was being forced back 
to Boonsborough as rebel shells fell in the 
streets of the town, “creating great con- 
sternation among the citizens.”4 
Stuart’s “cavaliers” might well have 
overrun the federal cavalry at Boons- 
borough if it had not been for two major 
factors. First, the rebels were running out 
of ammunition. Second, rather than the 
proverbial “cavalry to the rescue,” Buford 
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and Kilpatrick were saved by the arrival 
of the infantry! Advance elements of the 
Army of the Potomac from the Ist, 6th 
and 11th Corps had arrived in the vicin- 
ity of Turner’s Pass late on the afternoon 
of July 7. The next day Union signal 
corpsmen had established observation 
stations at Boonsborough, South Moun- 
tain and other points to the east. It was a 
distress message from Buford, sent by the 
Boonsborough signal station, that 
prompted Major General 0.0. Howard 
to send Major General Carl Schurz’s 
Third Division, of the Eleventh Corps, to 
assist the cavalry. Schurz’s infantry ar- 
rived in Boonsborough around 7 p.m.. 
The rest of Howard’s command (includ- 
ing the artillery, which began firing at the 
Confederates), was deployed on the west- 
ern slope of South Mountain. It was soon 
joined by advance elements of the First 
Corps. These troops began fortifying 
Turner’s Pass on South Mountain, the 
scene of the battle of that name on Sep- 
tember 14, 1862. The rest of the Army of 
the Potomac was not far behind. Stuart, 
noting this Union resurgence and low on 
ammunition, pulled his main force back 
toward Funkstown, while Ferguson with- 
drew to Williamsport. 


Oliver O. Howard (left), and C.E.H. Bonwill’s 
sketch of Kilpatrick repulsing Jeb Stuart at 
Boonsboro. Library of Congress 


Now the tables had been turned, and 
the Yankee cavalry nipped at the heels of 
Stuart’s column for several miles. As the 
Confederates crossed the stone bridge 
across Beaver Creek, the exuberant pur- 
suit ended when a well placed Blakely 
rifled cannon in Chew’s Battery fired on 
the blue coats from its commanding po- 
sition on a hill overlooking the bridge. 
The Union cavalry withdrew out of 
range.*° 

Around 5:30 p.m. on July 9 Buford 
attacked Stuart’s rearguard at Beaver 
Creek Bridge. It was a brief affair, as Union 
skirmishers dispersed the remaining Con- 
federates. By now Stuart was busy digging 
in at Funkstown, an important mill town 
and stopover on the National Road, lo- 
cated on Antietam Creek. Although Stuart 
had been forced to retire from the field at 
Boonsborough and Beaver Creek Bridge, 
he had not really lost. In his official re- 
port the cavalry commander noted that 
“the desired object had been fully at- 
tained.” That is he had kept the Union 
army at bay, buying more time for Lee.*6 


STUART MAKES A STAND 
AT FUNKSTOWN, JULY 10 
Early on the morning of July 10 
Buford’s Division, with several batteries 
of horse artillery, rode from Beaver Creek 
Bridge up the National Road to 
Funkstown. There they found Stuart’s 
force dug in on a crescent-shaped line east 
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of the town, with Antietam Creek to his 
back. The Confederate left flank was to- 
ward Hagerstown while the right rested 
along Antietam Creek and the National 
Road to the south of Funkstown. Dis- 
mounted Southern cavalry anchored 
both flanks while two infantry brigades 
from Longstreet’s First Corps (those of 
Brigadier General P.J. Semmes and Briga- 
dier General George T. Anderson), with 
four guns of Battery A, Ist North Caro- 
lina Artillery under Captain B.C. Manly, 
would be brought up to hold the center. 
Chew’s Battery of horse artillery sup- 
ported the Confederate right flank from 
a hill to the west of the National Road. 
Large Pennsylvania German-style stone 
barns, peculiar to this part of Maryland, 
were located on either flank and made 
ideal fortresses for Confederate sharp- 
shooters.47 

Buford’s attack began at 8 a.m. His 
three brigades formed a line with Merritt 
on the right, Gamble in the center and 
Devin on the left. Devin’s men dis- 
mounted and advanced on both sides of 
the National Road against the Confed- 
erate right. However, this Yankee threat 
was halted by Chew’s artillery and the 
accurate fire from the Enfields of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel V.A. Witcher’s 34th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry Battalion. This unit was 
fighting dismounted behind a stone wall 
that surrounded the barnyard of the 
impressive stone Hauck barn. Chew’s 
battery eventually fell back across the 
Antietam after expending all its available 
ammunition. 

While the firefight at the Hauck Farm 
continued, Gamble’s dismounted brigade 
probed the Confederate center. Lieuten- 
ant John H. Calef’s Battery A, 2nd U.S. 
Artillery, provided support and dueled 
with the Confederate guns for more than 
four hours. By the afternoon Buford was 
running low on ammunition. The Sec- 
ond Division, Sixth Corps, commanded 
by Brigadier General Albion P. Howe, 
near by on the National Road, made no 
effort to support the exasperated Buford, 
a point he made clear in his after action 
report. Finally around 3 p.m. Colonel 
Lewis Grant’s Vermont Brigade was sent 
forward to attack the rebel center. 

The Vermonters moved into a woods 
and there resisted a counterattack by 
Anderson’s Georgia Brigade. In this ac- 
tion the 59th Georgia suffered “friendly 
fire,” when faulty fuses from the Confed- 
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erate guns caused the artillery shells to 
explode prematurely over their heads, 
killing and wounding at least six men. 
The Vermont soldiers fended off several 
Confederate attacks, incurring sixty ca- 
sualties in the process, including sixteen 
dead. One of the more prominent casu- 
alties was Colonel Charles Stoughton, 
commander of the Fourth Vermont. His 
brother, Brigadier General Edwin 
Stoughton had been kidnapped from his 
bed at his Fairfax Court House, Virginia 
headquarters by rebel partisan leader 
John S. Mosby just four months earlier. 
Now Colonel Stoughton had been shot 
in the head, the bullet taking out one of 
his eyes. This appeared at first to be a 
mortal wound, but the Vermont com- 
mander eventually recovered and went 
on to live a long life.48 


By the end of the day the federals 
had withdrawn down the National Road 
toward Beaver Creek. There, the First, 
Sixth and Eleventh Corps, of the Army 
of the Potomac were concentrated. 
Stuart had accomplished his mission of 
keeping Meade’s army at arm’s length. 
But he realized that time was running 
out, as more Union troops moved into 
the area. That evening the Confederate 
wounded were cared for in a number of 
private homes in Funkstown. The Union 
wounded Union soldiers were treated in 
Boonsborough. While the surgeons went 
about their bloody work, Stuart made 
plans to move his force to the west bank 
of Antietam Creek. 49 
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JULY 11 - 14: DAYS OF 
MANEUVER AND DECISION 
On July 11 Jeb Stuart remained with 
part of his force dug in on the bluffs over- 
looking the Antietam opposite Funks- 
town. Fitz Lee and Chambliss were sent 
to cover the Confederate left, anchored 
on the National Road west of Hagers- 
town. “Grumble” Jones was kept as a rear 
guard east of the creek and northeast of 
Funkstown on the road to Cavetown. 
By now most of Lee’s army was se- 
curely positioned behind a system of 
works on high ground between the 
Hagerstown-Sharpsburg Pike and Wil- 
liamsport. Longstreet’s Corps held the 
right flank, anchored on the Potomac just 
below Downsville. The center was cov- 
ered by A.P.Hill in the vicinity of St. James 
College, while Ewell held the left at 


In pursuit of the Confederate army during a rain storm, heavy artillery on way to Frederick. 


Hagerstown. This defensive line was sev- 
eral layers deep. Thus, while the Confed- 
erates waited for the waters of the Poto- 
mac to recede they were protected by 
solid works, on high ground with good 
interior lines.°? 

The withdrawal of the Confederates 
west of the Antietam and the Sharpsburg- 
Hagerstown Pike, left the National Road 
from Funkstown to Boonsborough un- 
obstructed for Meade to maneuver his 
army. It also left him free to negotiate An- 
tietam Creek without interference from 
the rebels. Heavy rains had turned the 
creek into a small river and a not incon- 
siderable natural barrier for the Army of 
the Potomac. Accordingly, on July 10, 11, 


and 12 he utilized three major crossings 
of the Antietam to get his army into po- 
sition to strike the Confederates. To the 
south, Meade’s left flank consisted of 
Gamble and Devin’s brigades of Buford’s 
Division, Brigadier General William 
Hays’ Second Corps, and Major General 
Henry W. Slocum’s Twelfth Corps. The 
cavalry moved via the Boonsborough- 
Sharpsburg Pike, crossing the Antietam 
at the “Middle Bridge.” This column then 
moved north of Sharpsburg, through the 
1862 battlefield to the village of Bakers- 
ville. There they would be in position to 
demonstrate against Lee’s right flank. 
The Second and Twelfth Corps took 
a similar route, marching from Frederick 
through Crampton’s Gap to Pleasant Val- 
ley. This was part of the area of opera- 
tions for the army in 1862 during the 


Edwin Forbes drawing, Library of Congress 


Maryland Campaign. These commands 
then marched to Keedysville, and crossed 
the Antietam at the “Upper Bridge.” This 
march must have brought back memo- 
ries for many of the men in the ranks, as 
both corps had taken part of this route 
less than a year before as they approached 
the battle of Antietam. The Second Corps 
had crossed at the Pry Ford and the 
Twelfth Corps at the bridge. These com- 
mands next moved to the vicinity of 
Fairplay and Jones’ Crossroads and de- 
ployed along the Sharpsburg-Hagers- 
town Pike. The Third Corps would also 
take this route and be positioned behind 
the Twelfth Corps on the Hagerstown- 
Sharpsburg Pike line. 
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The Fifth Corps and the Artillery 
Reserve marched toward Jones’ Cross- 
roads via the Boonsborough and Wil- 
liamsport Road, crossing the Antietam 
on the Booth’s Mill Bridge. All of these 
movements met light resitance from 
mounted and dismounted Confederate 
skirmishers. 

The federal column marching on 
Funkstown consisted of the First, Sixth 
and Eleventh Corps. On the morning of 
July 12 elements of the Sixth Corps un- 
der Brigadier General Horatio Wright 
drove Stuart’s remaining troops from 
their works overlooking Antietam Creek. 
With that completed, all of the major 
crossings of the Antietam were secured 
and Meade was now free to deploy along 
the Sharpsburg-Hagerstown Pike and to 
move on Hagerstown.>! 


Brigadier General Adelbert Ames 
Library of Congress 


The mission to take Hagerstown was 
assigned to Kilpatrick’s division. He was 
to be supported by Brigadier General 
Adelbert Ames’ Second Brigade, First Di- 
vision of the Eleventh Corps. This task 
force moved on Hagerstown early on July 
12. Custer’s “Wolverines” led the attack. 
Captain James Kidd wrote an account of 
this “Second Battle of Hagerstown.” 

“.an attack was made on the 

lines around Hagerstown, which 

developed a hornets’ nest of 

sharpshooters armed with 

telescopic rifles, who could pick a 

man’s ear off half a mile away. 

The bullets from their guns had a 

peculiar sound, something like 


the buzz of a bumble bee, and the 

troopers horses would stop, prick 

up their ears and gaze in the 
direction whence the hum of 

those invisible messengers could 

be heard. Unable to reach them 

mounted, we finally deployed 

dismounted ...” 

Eventually, the federal cavalry drove 
back Jones’ Confederates, using a com- 
bination of mounted and dismounted 
tactics. In the process of sweeping the 
streets for rebel stragglers, about one 
hundred Confederate prisoners were 
rounded up. Also, a number of Union 
cavalrymen were rescued. These men had 
become separated from their regiments 
during the fighting in Hagerstown on July 
6. For the past six days they had been shel- 
tered by sympathetic local citizens. Spo- 
radic fighting continued the next day in 
the streets of the town. One prominent 
citizen, Andrew Hagerman, took a mus- 
ket, fought alongside the federals, and 
was killed.>7 

As Meade consolidated his position, 
other elements of the Union army were 
on the move too. Part of the Sixth Corps 
had been detached to follow Lee’s main 
column from Fairfield across the moun- 
tains. This “flying division,” as it was 
called, consisted of Brigadier General 
Thomas H. Neill’s Third Brigade (Second 
Division, Sixth Corps), Colonel J.B. 
MclIntosh’s brigade of Gregg’s Cavalry 
Division, a section of the 3rd Pennsylva- 
nia Artillery, and Battery F, 5th U. S. Ar- 
tillery. Neill’s force exchanged a few shots 
with the Confederate rear guard in the 
vicinity of Fairfield Pass and then pro- 
ceeded carefully across the mountains a 
safe distance behind Lee’s retreat column. 

At 10 a.m. on July 7, the Confeder- 
ate flag was lowered from the flag pole at 
the town hall in Waynesboro, as the last 
rebel soldiers left that town, located just 
a few miles north of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. A few hours later an elated citizenry 
came out to greet the arrival of Neill’s 
troops. The advance elements of this 
command nearly captured the rear guard 
of Lee’s column, but stopped their pur- 
suit when the Confederates burned a 
bridge across the Antietam just a few 
miles south of Waynesboro. Rather than 
attempt any further pursuit, Neill allowed 
his “flying division” to set up camp at 
Waynesboro. That night the citizens held 
a ball for Neill and his officers in the town 
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hall. One local wag quipped, “ All the 
women of the town who could not dance 
were there.”>3 

The following day, July 8, a force of 
approximately 4,000 Pennsylvania and 
New York “Emergency” Militia arrived at 
Waynesboro under Major General Will- 
iam F, “Baldy” Smith. This was part of a 
larger force of militia that had been mo- 
bilized during the invasion, primarily by 
the state of Pennsylvania, as part of the 
newly established Department of the 
Susquehanna commanded by Major 
General Darius Couch. Besides Smith’s 
contingent, 12,000 more militia were at 
Chambersburg under the martial sound- 
ing Major General Napoleon Jackson 
Tecumsah Dana and Colonel Lewis 
Pierce had a mixed force of elements of 
Milroy’s command and additional mili- 
tia at Mercersburg numbering 6,700. 
Most of these troops were of dubious 
combat effectiveness. Smith described his 
force as “an incoherent mass” and urged 
that the militiamen be parceled out to 
serve with veteran units in order to “dis- 
perse the greenness.” He also indicated 
that on the march from Carlisle to 
Waynesboro he had started out with 
around 6,000 men but that some 2,000 
had straggled along the way. 

Indifferently armed and equipped 
the ranks of the militia were composed 
in large part by middle aged farmers, 
clerks and shopkeepers who had never 
seen battle. In September 1862 when 
Pennsylvania fielded “Emergency Mili- 
tia” for the Antietam Campaign, many 
of the men refused to cross the state line 
into Maryland, arguing that they had 
joined to defend Pennsylvania. President 
Lincoln was under no illusions regard- 
ing the militia’s military value. When 
state officials assured the War Depart- 
ment in Washington that these were 
marching south to meet the enemy Lin- 
coln sardonically replied that the troops 
in question would, in his “unprofessional 
opinion, be quite as likely to capture ‘the 
man in the moon’ as any part of Lee’s 
army.” 

Despite the prevailing cynicism, part 
of the militia supported McIntosh’s cav- 
alry in a reconnaissance on July 10, “see- 
ing the elephant” in a skirmish at the Old 
Antietam Forge near Leitersburg. On July 
12 the “flying division” broke up, Neill re- 
joining the Sixth Corps at Funkstown and 
McIntosh linking up with Gregg at 
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Boonsborough. Smith’s militia moved to- 
ward Hagerstown.>4 

That same day Colonel Andrew T. 
McReynolds was leading the Ist New 
York “Lincoln” Cavalry, the 12th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, and various infantry 
elements of Major General Robert 
Milroy’s command that had regrouped 
after the disaster at Winchester. This col- 
umn was on the march down the 
Cumberland Valley from Chambersburg 
to Hagerstown. 

As further evidence that the Union 
noose was tightening, around 4,000 cav- 
alry and infantry from the Department 
of West Virginia (this was another new 
military department: West Virginia had 
officially gained statehood less than one 
month earlier) under Brigadier General 
Benjamin F. Kelley was moving east on 
the National Road from Cumberland. 
Part of this force, several companies of 
the 22nd Pennsylvania Cavalry, skir- 
mished with Confederate cavalry in the 
vicinity of Clear Spring on July 10. 

To the south at Harpers Ferry 
around 6,500 men under Brigadier Gen- 
eral H.M. Naglee held the town and 
nearby Maryland Heights. Many of these 
soldiers were garrison troops, and sev- 
enty percent were due to be mustered out 
of the service. Meade’s army was further 
augmented by more than 8,000 men 
from Major General William H. French’s 
command. These troops had held Harp- 
ers Ferry at the start of the invasion, then 
withdrew to Frederick, rendering valu- 
able service guarding Meade’s rear dur- 
ing the Battle of Gettysburg. After the 
battle most of them were incorporated 
into the Third Corps while some were 
sent to the First Corps. The problem with 
the majority of the Union troops being 
sent forth to assist the Army of the Po- 
tomac, was that most of them were green 
and of questionable combat efficiency.>> 

While Union forces maneuvered on 
July 12 so did the Confederates. Now that 
Lee’s army was safely dug in Jeb Stuart’s 
job was much easier. Accordingly, he 
moved most of his cavalry to the far left 
of the Confederate line near the 
Conococheague Creek on the National 
Road west of Hagerstown. There his 
horsemen (the commands of Fitz Lee, 
Chambliss, and Baker, and part of 
Robertson’s Brigade which numbered 
only around 300 men) reconnoitered 
and foraged liberally off of the local 
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farms as far north as the Pennsylvania 
state line. 

Lee requested Stuart to send Jones’ 
brigade across the Potomac to guard the 
army’s lines of communication with 
Winchester. One of Jones’ units, the 11th 
Virginia Cavalry, was sent back to Hag- 
erstown on the 13th with a section of 
guns. Ferguson’s Brigade remained in the 
Williamsport area, along with the 18th 
Virginia Cavalry of Imboden’s Brigade. 
Imboden himself had left on July 9 with 
the 62nd Virginia Mounted Infantry. Its 
mission was to escort approximately 
4,000 federal prisoners up the Shenan- 
doah Valley to Staunton. 

On the evening of July 12 Stuart re- 
ceived a communication from Lee ask- 
ing him to demonstrate against the 
Union right and, if feasible, strike the rear 
of the enemy lines. Lee feared an attack 
by the Army of the Potomac was immi- 
nent. However, Meade had other plans.>° 


LEE CROSSES THE RIVER: 
JULY 13 -14 

Meade sent word to Washington on 
July 12, “it is my intention to attack them 
tomorrow, unless something intervenes 
to prevent it, for the reason that delay will 
strengthen the enemy and will not in- 
crease my force.” At some point after 
sending this message Meade lost his 
nerve. Of course we will never know, but 
perhaps seeing “Bobby” Lee’s army dug 
in behind their earthworks conjured up 
memories of the Union debacle at Fre- 
dericksburg for the Union commander. 
The ill-fated attack across open ground 
that history knows as “Pickett’s Charge” 
was obviously fresh on his mind. What- 
ever the reason Meade delayed his plans 
for an attack on the Confederate lines 
and held a council of war with his corps 
commanders. The general consensus was 
to forego the attack. As a result, July 13 
was spent “ occupied in reconnaissances 
of the enemy position and preparations 
for attack...” 97 

This delay was fatal if Meade truly 
wanted to defeat the Confederates north 
of the Potomac. While Meade pondered 
his attack plan, Lee was preparing to cross 
the Potomac. By now the river level had 
fallen and the Confederates were com- 
pleting a new pontoon bridge at Falling 
Waters. On the night of July 13, the Army 
of Northern Virginia began crossing the 
river. Huge bonfires on either shore 


helped light the way in the rainy dark- 
ness. Longstreet and Hill used the pon- 
toon at Falling Waters while Ewell’s Corps 
forded about five miles upstream just 
above the mouth of the Conococheague 
Creek at Williamsport. 

It was a horrible night for man and 
beast as the sullen Confederate army ne- 
gotiated the turbulent Potomac. Long- 
street’s description of the crossing at Fall- 
ing Waters captures the intensity of that 
experience. “General Lee, worn by the 
strain of the past two weeks, asked me to 
remain at the bridge and look to the work 
of the night. And such a night is seldom 
experienced even in the rough life of the 
soldier. The rain fell in showers, some- 
times in blinding sheets, during the en- 
tire night; the wagons cut deep in the 
mud during the early hours, and began 
to stall going down the hill, and one or 
two of the batteries were “stalled” before 
they reached the bridge. The best stand- 
ing points were ankle deep in mud, and 
the roads half way to the knee, puddling 
and getting worse. We could only keep 
three or four torches alight, and those 
were dimmed at times when heavy rains 
came. Then, to crown our troubles, a load 
of the wounded came down, missed the 
end of the bridge, and plunged the wagon 
into the raging torrent. Right at the end 
of the bridge the water was three feet 
deep, and the current swift and surging. 
It did not seem possible that a man could 
be saved, but every one who could get 
through the mud and water rushed to 
their relief, and Providence was there to 
bring tears of joy to the sufferers. The 
wagon was righted and on the bridge and 
rolled off to Virginia’s banks.” 

Ewell’s Second Corps crossed up- 
stream at Williamsport under circum- 
stances just as trying. Major General Rob- 
ert Rodes reported, “My division waded 
the river just above the aqueduct over the 
mouth of the Conococheague; [This aq- 
ueduct was one of a series of masonry 
structures built to carry the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal over the mouths of riv- 
ers and streams that flowed into the Po- 
tomac. This one was over the mouth of 
the Conococheague Creek, which along 
with Antietam Creek, was one of the 
principal tributaries of the Potomac in 
the region.] the operation was a perilous 
one. It was very dark,raining and exces- 
sively muddy. The men had to wade 
through the aqueduct, down the steep 
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bank of soft and slippery mud, in which 
numbers lost their shoes and down in 
which many fell. The water was cold , 
deep and rising; the lights on either side 
of the river were dim, just affording 
enough light to mark the place of en- 
trance and exit. The cartridge boxes of 
the men had to be placed around their 
necks, some small men had to be carried 
over by their comrades; the water was up 
to the armpits of a full sized man.” 
Despite the inconvenience and the 
very real danger of being swept away in 
the water, Rodes reported that his men 
tackled this thankless duty “not only 
promptly but actually with cheers and 
laughter.” The only loss sustained in 
Rodes Division was that of “some 25,000 
or 30,000 rounds of ammunition un- 
avoidably wetted and spoiled.” ** 


beset the Army of Northern Virginia in 
the campaign. 

The rain that night made the roads 
nearly impassable. When Hill’s men were 
withdrawn from the vicinity of St. James 
College that evening, their march 
through the mud was a fatiguing ordeal. 
Brigadier General James H. Lane of 
Pender’s Division reported, “The retreat 
from Hagerstown the night of the 13th 
was even worse than that from Gettys- 
burg. My whole command was so ex- 
hausted that they all fell asleep as soon as 
they were halted—about a mile from the 
pontoon bridge at Falling Waters.” Ma- 
jor General Henry Heth’s Division fol- 
lowed Pender. Heth reported the roads 
to be in “dreadful condition” and the sol- 
diers “ankle deep in mud.” On the morn- 
ing of July 14 his troops served as Hill’s 


David Gregg (left), Library of Congress, and James H. Lane. Cook Collection 


Stuart’s cavalry covered these move- 
ments. Part of his command dismounted 
and occupied the muddy abandoned 
trenches of Lee’s infantry. Once Ewell was 
safely across at Williamsport, the cavalry 
was to follow at that point. All that is, 
except Fitz Lee’s brigade, which was to 
bring up the rear on the pontoon bridge 
behind Hill’s infantry. Seeing that the 
army’s march was congested at Falling 
Waters, Lee, on instructions from Stuart, 
led most of his men to Williamsport and 
crossed there. Two squadrons of horse 
soldiers were left behind at Falling Wa- 
ters to bring up the rear. However, this 
small mounted force crossed the bridge 
behind Longstreet’s Corps, mistakenly 
believing this to be the rear of the army. 
Hill’s command had yet to cross. Thus, 
the stage was set for the final disaster to 


rear guard, occupying some artillery lu- 
nettes on a ridge line about a mile and a 
half above the pontoon crossing. Pender 
was positioned behind Heth on the road 
to the river in columns of brigade. 
About 11 a.m. Hill ordered Pender 
to cross the river behind Anderson’s Di- 
vision of the Confederate Third Corps. 
Pettigrew and Heth’s brigades were to 
follow. Meanwhile, the weary Southern- 
ers noticed horsemen in their front. At 
first they were believed to be Fitz Lee’s 
cavalry. But it swiftly became apparent 
that these were Union horse soldiers.>? 
On the morning of July 14 all of the 
Union cavalry was in the saddle. Briga- 
dier General David Gregg was ordered to 
Harpers Ferry with McIntosh and Gregg 
to harass the flank of the retreating Con- 
federates moving south, up the Shenan- 
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doah Valley. Buford, meanwhile moved 
out around 7 a.m. and soon thereafter 
occupied the recently abandoned Con- 
federate works at Downsville. He then 
continued marching his troopers to the 
west, arriving near Heth’s right flank on 
Falling Waters Road around 1la.m. By 
then Kilpatrick’s division had arrived on 
the field from the direction of Hagers- 
town. Buford sent word to Kilpatrick, 
suggesting a joint operation against Lee’s 
rearguard. While the Third Division 
moved against Heth’s front, Buford’s 
men would attack the rebel flank and 
rear, cutting off any escape to the Poto- 
mac. Buford’s offer, however, came too 
late to prevent a disaster in Kilpatrick’s 
command. 


William “Baldy” Smith, Library of Congress 


After capturing Hagerstown on July 
12, Kilpatrick had remained there with 
his division, receiving no further orders. 
This frustrated the aggressive com- 
mander who feared Lee’s army would get 
away without a fight. On July 13, he took 
his cavalry and some of “Baldy” Smith’s 
“Emergency” Militia that had arrived in 
town, and drove away the remnant of 
Lee’s left flank that remained on the west- 
ern edge of Hagerstown. The next day his 
scouts sent word that the Confederates 
were pulling out of their works and 
headed for the river. Around 6a.m. he led 
his troopers without orders to Williams- 
port. “Kill Cavalry” arrived there just in 
time to exchange shots with the Confed- 
erate rearguard. In the ensuing action 
scores of Confederate stragglers were 
rounded up and more than thirty hap- 
less Southerners drowned in the panic 
that ensued as they tried to ford the river 
under hostile fire. 
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Kilpatrick soon heard from local 
citizens that the rest of Lee’s army was 
crossing downstream at Falling Waters. 
With this information Kilpatrick ordered 
his division to move there post-haste. 
After a wild ride the Michigan cavalry 
reined in on the Falling Waters Road in 
a wooded area in front of Heth’s posi- 
tion. Seeing that the Confederates were 
well entrenched Custer wisely dis- 
mounted two squadrons of the 6th 
Michigan, under Major Peter A. Weber, 
and deployed them in a skirmish line to 
probe the Confederate position. Kil- 
patrick, however, countermanded these 
instructions and ordered the men, 
“mount up and attack!” Weber had fewer 
than sixty men, but was a young officer 
who was eager for glory. Earlier in the 
campaign he had told Kidd, “I want a 
chance to make one saber charge.” He was 
not about to question his orders. 

Soon the Confederates realized that 
this was not Fitz Lee’s cavalry. Weber’s 
attack penetrated the rebel lines and at 
first many of the startled gray coats threw 
down their arms to surrender in the face 
of the audacious Union attack. However, 
they quickly discovered what a small 
force they were fighting, and as Weber’s 
two squadrons rode up and down Heth’s 
lines they were cut to pieces. 

Kilpatrick sent in more of Custer’s 
men, this time in a dismounted skirmish 
line. The assault was repulsed by a Con- 
federate counterattack. More Yankees 
were brought up and the rebels withdrew 
to their works. Part of Pender’s Division 
that had not already crossed the bridge 
was sent back to support Heth. Eventu- 
ally the Southern commander was fac- 
ing multiple Yankee threats from both 
mounted and dismounted cavalry. 
Kilpatrick threatened his front and left 
flank, and Buford arrived on his right 
flank and rear. Under this pressure Heth 
worked his way back to the river, fight- 
ing all the way. In the rugged wooded ter- 
rain between the river and Heth’s front 
line, some units got separated and a large 
number of Confederates were captured. 
For example, the 34th North Carolina lost 
around two hundred men taken prisoner, 
out of only three hundred engaged. Ac- 
counts conflict as to the actual number 
of Confederate prisoners taken, but a fair 
estimate is somewhere 1,000 and 1,500.92 

Thus, the final shots of the race to 
the Potomac were fired at the river’s edge 
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as the tail end of Lee’s army crossed back 
into Virginia. Ironically, the same forces 
that began the Battle of Gettysburg on 
July 1, Buford and Heth’s Division, fired 
the final shots at Falling Waters two 
weeks later.The Gettysburg Campaign 
had ended. 

The Gettysburg Campaign was a 
watershed event for both armies, neither 
of which had experienced such intense 
and sustained campaigning up to this 
point of the war. This period saw the 
emergence of the Union cavalry as a vi- 
able combat force. Never before and 
never again would the cavalry of both 
sides play such an important and sus- 
tained role. This was particularly true in 
respect of combined operations with the 
infantry at both the tactical and opera- 
tional level . Meade used his horsemen 
wisely as no previous commander of the 
army had done. They scouted and 
screened his army on the roads to Get- 
tysburg; and played an important tacti- 
cal role by holding vital ground until the 
infantry could arrive on July 1. Most im- 
portantly, the cavalry was the key element 
for much of the pursuit of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

Likewise, it can be argued that Jeb 
Stuart redeemed himself during the re- 
treat. Although he is often criticized for 
arriving late at Gettysburg, becoming one 
of the chief scapegoats for the Confeder- 
ate defeat, he deserves much of the credit 
for the successful withdrawal of Lee’s 
army and its safe passage back to Virginia. 
Through more than fifty miles of enemy 
country he fended off Yankee attacks, 
buying time for Lee to dig in around 
Williamsport and Hagerstown, and ulti- 
mately to cross the river. 

Although badly defeated at Gettys- 
burg, Lee gets points for living up to his 
early war nickname, “The King of 
Spades.” In a matter of days his men dug 
a substantial system of works that caused 
his opponent, George G. Meade, to hesi- 
tate long enough for the Confederates to 
escape. 

Finally, what of Union general 
George Meade? He is much maligned for 
his failure to crush Lee north of the Po- 
tomac. Some have even made compari- 
sons with McClellan after Antietam. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Meade took command of the Army of 
the Potomac on June 28. Three days later 
he forced marched his army to Gettys- 


burg, and in that great battle beat 
“Bobby” Lee. In the process his army was 
badly mauled, some parts of it, such as 
the First Corps, being seriously under- 
mined as effective combat commands. 
He then marched his men, many of them 
tired and hungry, some without shoes, 
fifty miles to corner the Confederates on 
the Potomac. In the process he was 
forced to negotiate a number of natural 
barriers such as the Catoctin and South 
Mountain ranges, and the flood swollen 
Antietam Creek. Scholars still debate 
whether he could have successfully at- 
tacked Lee’s defenses around Williams- 
port. This remains one of the big “ifs” of 
the Gettysburg Campaign. 


THANKS to Bill Adams and John Mc- 
Clellan for their kind assistance with the 
study of the Battle of Monterey Pass over 
the last several years. 
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“HURRY WAS THE 
ORDER OF THE DAY.” 


Imboden And The Wagon Train Of The Wounded 
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THE CIVIL WAR HAS BEEN CALLED BY SOME “AMERICA’S ILIAD.” 
If so, one tale that needs its own Homer is the long overlooked story 
of the wagon train that carried the thousands of Confederate wounded 
from Gettysburg to Williamsport, Maryland. Overshadowed by the 
battle itself, it is an epic tale of how a small brigade of cavalry led by a 
determined commander was able to complete its mission of mercy 
despite fierce attacks by Union cavalry, civilians, and even nature itself. 
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“LATE ON THE NIGHT OF JULY 3, | ; 


a lone messenger cantered into the camp 
of Brigadier General John D. Imboden at 
Cashtown. After dismounting, he handed 
Imboden a note from Commanding 
General R.E. Lee ordering him to report 
to army headquarters. The general and 
an aide, Lieutenant George MacPhail, 
promptly saddled their horses and fol- 
lowed the courier a few miles to Lee’s tent. 
Not finding the general there, they were 
told that he was a half-mile farther on at 
the camp of III Corps commander Lieu- 
tenant General A.P. Hill. Imboden rode 
on and eventually spied Lee and Hill ex- 
amining a map in Hill’s tent. Upon re- 
porting, Imboden was told to return to 
headquarters and await Lee’s arrival. 
When Lee got back around 1:00 a.m. the 
two men began a meeting that would 
launch Imboden’s Northwestern Virginia 
Brigade on its most memorable assign- 
ment of the war; the evacuation of the 
Confederate wounded from Gettysburg. 

After the weary general dismounted, 
the two men discussed the events of that 
fateful day before entering Lee’s tent. 
Once inside, he quickly got to the point. 
“We must return to Virginia. As many of 
our poor wounded as possible must be 
returned home. I have sent for you, be- 
cause your men are fresh, to guard the 
trains back to Virginia. The duty will be 
arduous, responsible, and dangerous, for 
I am afraid that you will be harassed by 
the enemy cavalry. I can spare you as 
much artillery as you require, but no 
other troops, as I shall need all that 1 
have...All the transportation of the 
wounded shall be entrusted to you. You 
will cross the mountain by the Cham- 
bersburg Road and then proceed to 
Williamsport by any route that you deem 
best, without halting.” Concluding the 
conference, Lee told Imboden he would 
be sending a sealed package with him that 
was to be forwarded to President Davis. ! 

Imboden, a forty-year old former 
businessman and lawyer from Staunton, 
Virginia, had a somewhat meteoric rise 
in the Confederate service. First making 
his mark as a captain in the Staunton Ar- 
tillery, he had resigned his commission 
in April 1862 so he could be free to raise 
companies of partisans to fight against 
Unionists in the mountains of western 
Virginia. By January 1863 his command, 
the First Virginia Partisan Rangers, had 
grown so large that it was reorganized 


regular service. Subsequently, Imboden 
was commissioned a brigadier general. 
The brigade, which belonged to no 
Corps, operated under the direct orders 
of R.E. Lee.” Although some Confeder- 
ates occasionally questioned the fighting 
ability of Imboden’s sometimes unruly 
mountaineers, few doubted their skill im- 
pressing livestock. For example, during 
Imboden’s Raid into western Virginia 
(April 20-May 21,1863) the brigade had 
brought more than 3,100 head of cattle 
and a large number of horses and mules 
out of the mountains.* 

The Northwestern Brigade had ar- 
rived outside of Gettysburg around noon 
on July 3, after an eventful three and one- 
half week raid on the far left flank of Lee’s 
invasion force. Imboden’s command, 
which consisted of the 18th Virginia Cav- 
alry, commanded by his brother Colonel 
George Imboden, the 62nd Virginia In- 
fantry (Mounted) under the command 
of Colonel George H. Smith, and Cap- 
tain J.H. McClanahan’s six-gun battery 
probably numbered around 1,300 men. 
A company of Rangers, led by the feared 
partisan chieftain “Hanse” McNeill, was 
also part of Imboden’s force at that time, 
but they were somewhere in the 
Shenandoah Valley after delivering a herd 
of sheep “impressed” from the farmers 
of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, to a Con- 
federate supply depot.4 

During the campaign, Imboden’s 
men had collected hundreds of head of 
livestock, severely damaged the B&O 
Railroad, cut the C&O Canal, and had 
raided the towns of Cumberland and 
Hancock, Maryland, along with Mercers- 
burg and Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Arriving in Chambersburg on the after- 
noon of July 1, Imboden took charge of 
the supply wagons there, which allowed 
General George Pickett to march his di- 
vision to Gettysburg. That evening, 
Imboden received orders to move east to 
Cashtown Pass and hold it open so scat- 
tered Rebel units could get through. The 
general’s only setback during the cam- 
paign came on June 29 at McConnells- 
burg, Pennsylvania, when a patrol led by 
Captain William Ervin was surprised in 
the streets of that town by Captain Abram 
Jones and his company from the First 
New York (Lincoln) Cavalry. In the en- 
suing melee, two troopers were killed, 
and thirty-two captured.° 
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into two regiments, and taken into the 


As dawn broke on July 4, Imboden 
was faced not only with the Herculean 
task of marshalling the hundreds of wag- 
ons in the staging area around Cashtown, 
but of loading the wounded carefully and 
making them as comfortable as possible. 
Although the Confederate medical staffs 
did have a number of ambulances rein- 
forced with springs, most of the other 
wagons offered no cushion against the 
long forty-two mile ride that was to come. 
Later on that morning, the extra artillery 
that Lee had promised arrived along with 
written orders from the general telling 
Imboden to bypass Chambersburg, by 
using a country road at Greenwood that 
would take him south towards Marion. 
Also, the previous night, Lee gave the 
train some extra insurance by ordering 
Major General J.E.B. Stuart to send the 
cavalry brigades of Brigadier General 
Fitzhugh Lee and Colonel L. S. Baker 
(Hampton) to act as rear guard of the 
caravan.° 

About noon, Imboden’s troubles 
were compounded when a tremendous 
thunderstorm rolled across South Moun- 
tain. Suddenly, the preparations for de- 
parture became chaotic. Imboden re- 
called, “The storm increased in fury every 
moment. Canvas was no protection 
against it, and the poor wounded, lying 


on the hard, naked boards of the wagon 
bodies, were drenched by the cold rain. 
Horses and mules...became almost un- 
manageable.” 

Nevertheless, he persevered, and by 
4:00 p.m., the first wagons were moving 
up the mountain towards the pass. The last 
wagon in the train, which Imboden esti- 
mated was seventeen miles long, would 
pull out the afternoon of the next day.” 

Imboden personally supervised the 
departure of the train for about four 
hours, placing companies of cavalry ev- 
ery half-mile or so and placing cannon 
at points where they could provide maxi- 
mum protection for the column. Besides 
the many wagons carrying the wounded, 
others hauled supplies for various regi- 
ments, Yankee rifles gleaned from the 
battlefield, and assorted plunder that the 
Rebels acquired during the campaign. 
STS SS SE ESS 


Right: Brigadier General John D. Imboden, 
National Archives 

Below: The men of Longstreet’s and Hill's 
Corps crossing the pivot bridge over the C&O 
Canal and then the pontoon bridge over the 
Potomac at Falling Waters. Innumerable fires 
are aglow on both banks of the river lighting 
the way for the movement. Imboden’s wag- 
ons had already crossed to the safety of the 
Virginia shore. Library of Congress 


The procession also included a small herd 
of cattle and horses.® 

About 8:00 p.m., Imboden mounted 
up and began to ride towards the front 
of the train. Although the general and his 
men probably thought they were hard- 
ened to the horrors of war, nothing could 
have prepared them for that night. By 
now, the jolting ride over the rough mac- 
adamized pike was causing the wounded 
terrible suffering. Years later, Imboden 


vividly recalled his ride that dark, rainy 
night. “Some were praying, others were 
uttering the most fearful excretions that 
fear could bring from the agony. Occa- 
sionally a wagon would be passed from 
which only low, deep moans could be 
heard.” Even though many were scream- 
ing at the teamsters to be let out to die by 
the roadside, there was to be no stopping. 
The general, knowing that daylight would 
bring swarms of federal cavalry, kept his 
“train of misery” moving.” 

Others would also write of that 
wretched scene. Private W.A. Popkins 
(Co.E. 18th Va. Cavalry) recalled; “Of all 
the nights that I spent during the war I 
think this was the saddest. We were al- 
ready sad and disheartened by our mis- 
fortune, and this mental condition was 
made worse by the thunder and lighten- 
ing, and the great torrents of rain that 
came down augmented by the horrible 
groans of the wounded and dying.” Pri- 
vate Norval Baker, also of Co.F, added 
“the cries of the wounded and dying were 
awful.”!° 

When the lead wagons reached the 
village of Greenwood, the troopers of the 
vanguard directed their drivers to turn 
left onto the Pine Stump Road. Up until 
now, the teamsters had been traveling on 
a road that, although bumpy, did have a 
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rential rain and the heavy wagons would 
soon turn their new route into a rut-filled 
quagmire. The wagons in the first section 
of the train had little trouble getting 
through to Marion, but many of those 
following became stuck and, despite the 
best efforts of their cursing wagoners, 
were abandoned. Cavalrymen, stragglers, 
and walking wounded tore down fences 
and took to the fields to avoid the road- 
blocks. To lighten their wagons, some 
teamsters removed dead soldiers and 
placed them along the roadside. Still oth- 
ers unloaded their wounded passengers 
and put them in private homes. Remem- 
bering the train’s passage, a Pennsylva- 
nian later wrote “All along the route by 
which this train made its way, broken 
wagons and dead and dying horses were 
strewed.”!! 

The first wagons passed through the 
crossroads at New Guilford before 10:00 
p-m. and were approaching New 
Franklin, a little over an hour later. Jacob 
Snyder, a farmer living near the road, later 
described his family’s encounter with the 
first wave of Confederates. “About 10 or 
11 on the night of Saturday, July 4, we 
heard a great noise of horses feet clatter- 
ing ... After a little while the rumblings 
of wagons was heard.” Snyder, a light in 
his hand, stepped outside into the driv- 
ing rain to investigate and before long 
wounded rebels seeking help overran his 
house. He added, “ I at once came to the 
conclusion that something unusual had 
taken place.” J.Milton Snyder, just a lad 
at that time, also recalled that exciting 
night when the Southerners passed his 
home. “The wagons kept the main road 
as much as possible, and on either side 
of the train a continual stream of 
wounded kept moving. ... Wounded 
Confederate soldiers were left along the 
route of retreat. I shall never forget those 
ghastly wounds.” !2 

The train probably reached Marion 
sometime after 2:00 a.m., then, taking a 
left, the wagoners turned onto the turn- 
pike and headed for Greencastle, five 
miles away. All that is, except one small 
section of four or five wagons whose con- 
fused teamsters were misdirected by a 
civilian and showed up in Chambersburg 
early Sunday morning. After the passen- 
gers and their drivers were taken prisoner, 
Jacob Hoke asked a one-armed rebel 
what this meant. The man replied. “It 


of a whipping.” 3 

Just before daylight, the first wag- 
ons rolled into Greencastle. Citizens 
awakened by the racket had first thought 
that the sounds signified southern rein- 
forcements headed for Gettysburg. But 
upon getting dressed and going outside 
they discovered that the Confederates 
were headed in the opposite direction 
and had apparently suffered a stunning 
defeat. Many watching, remembering the 
boasts of the arrogant graybacks on their 
way north, undoubtedly recalled 
Solomon’s warning that, “Pride goeth 
before destruction and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.”!4 
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The Snyder farm house. 
Courtesy Steve French 


Reverend J.C. Smith recalled the 
train’s passage through the town. “Here 
came the same men who but eight to ten 
days before had passed through our town 
in the prime of health, boasting of the 
exploits they would do...A more crest- 
fallen, woe-begone mob may never have 
been seen. Hurry was the order of the day. 
They seemed to be pushing themselves 
forward.” Smith went on to relate how the 
officers insisted that they had won the 
battle, “but the colored portion declared 
that they had been badly whipped.” !5 

David Shook, another citizen, told 
how the onlookers taunted the weary 
rebels as they passed through the town 
that Sunday. “Have you been to Philadel- 
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Meade down there?” were just some of 
the jeers shouted from the sidewalks and 
doorways. That night, according to 
Shook, some townsmen even cut out 
horses and cattle from the caravan and 
drove them through the alleys to hiding 
places. !® 

Just as General Lee had predicted, 
daylight brought trouble from Union 
horsemen. About a mile south of 
Greencastle, Captain Ulrich Dahlgren, 
commanding one hundred troopers from 
the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry and a group 
of local partisans led by Tom Pawling, 
attacked a portion of the train. Dahlgren 
kept his men hidden near the Williams- 
port Pike, until over three hundred wag- 
ons had passed, before ordering them for- 
ward. As Lieutenants Marrow and 
Herknefs hit opposite ends of the section, 
Pawling and his followers ran towards the 
wagons carrying axes and went to work 
smashing their wooden wheels. !7 

Companies F and I (18th Va.Cay.) 
responded quickly, and after a sharp skir- 
mish drove the attackers off. Ten of the 
Federals were captured, including the 
badly wounded Lieutenant Herknefs. 
Some of Pawling’s men were also taken 
prisoner. John Hyde Cameron, Im- 
boden’s adjutant, recalled the fight in his 
memoirs. “The Yankees broke into our 
lines and captured the battery. Captain 
I.... charged the Yankees and we recap- 
tured the battery. I can now see how my 
old friends Carter Berkeley, Dr. Willis, and 
Dr.Ware were delighted at being recap- 
tured.” Private Popkins also remembered 
“The federals had cut the train. My com- 
pany turned back and Company I came 
forward; we struck the Yankees in both 
flanks and drove them away, getting back 
all they had taken, together with some 
prisoners. Some of the citizens came out 
to the assistance of the federals and cut 
several of our wagons down.”!8 

That afternoon, the train received its 
hardest blow when Imboden’s old adver- 
sary, Captain Abram Jones, struck it. 
Jones, leading a force of two hundred 
troopers from the Ist New York and 12th 
Pennsylvania Cavalries, ambushed the 
train about seven miles from Williams- 
port, at Cunningham’s Crossroads, 
Maryland. 

Early that morning, Jones’ com- 
mander, Colonel L.B. Pierce, sent the cap- 
tain and his men from McConnellsburg 


ge 


to Mercersburg in response to an urgent 
message from James O. Carson, asking for 
help against bands of Confederate strag- 
glers that had been passing through the 
town. When Jones reached Mercersburg, 
the citizens there told him of the huge 
wagon train making its way south along 
the Williamsport Pike. Not one to waste 
an opportunity, the captain acquired a 
local guide who took him about a mile 
out of town to the Hagerstown Road. 
Turning south, the Yankees followed the 
road for about nine miles until they 
neared the pike. Then, after concealing 
his riders behind the brow of a hill, Jones 
and a few others crept forward to recon- 
noiter. A short time later, the captain re- 
turned and prepared to attack. As the 
men checked their arms, the bold 
Irishman rode along the line admonish- 
ing them, “If you get into close quarters, 
use your sabers. Don’t strike, but thrust.” 
Then, leaving fifty of the Pennsylvanians 
as a reserve, he gave the order to charge.!? 

The Confederates, still moving along 
minus any outriders, were taken by sur- 
prise when the bluecoats came galloping 
over the bluff. While one squad led by 
Lieutenant Passenger rode north along 
the pike and fought with the guard, an- 
other led by Lieutenant Woodruff 
swooped down on the train above and 
below the crossroads and forced the 
teamsters to turn their wagons towards 
Mercersburg. It took some time before 
the bewildered Rebels could gather 
enough men to advance in force, and 
Jones was able to get away with 134 wag- 
ons, six hundred horses and mules, 645 
prisoners, and three pieces of artillery. All 
this at the cost of only three killed and a 
few wounded. For the second time in a 


week, the captain had bested the 18th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry. On the Confederate side, 
Captain Frank Imboden would write,” 
Rosebrock of Co. H. one hundred wag- 
ons, and about four hundred wounded 
captured by the Ist N.J. Cay.?9 

When General Imboden reached 


Williamsport that afternoon, he was con- 
fronted with a dilemma. The rains of the 
previous day had pushed the Potomac far 
above fording stage, and Lee’s pontoon 
bridge, six miles downstream at Falling 
Waters, had been destroyed by Union 
raiders. Now, his only way to get across 
the raging torrent was Lemen’s Ferry, a 
two-raft cable contraption that would be 
much too slow. Realizing that he would 
be stuck at the bridgehead for sometime, 
he immediately began to turn the town 
into a hospital and fortified camp. The 
general recalled, “The town was taken 
possession of; all the churches, school- 
houses, etc. were converted into hospi- 
tals, and proving insufficient, many of the 
private houses were occupied ...the citi- 
zens were all put to cooking and the army 
surgeons to dressing wounds.” The team- 
sters were directed to park their wagons 
in the long narrow flats between the C&O 
Canal and the Potomac.7! 


Left: view from Doubleday Hill 
in Williamsport, showing the 
modern bridge across the canal 
and part of the river bottoms. 


Below: view from the West 
Virgina shore. 
Courtesy Steve French 


Besides Imboden’s command, quite 
a number of other soldiers, including 
McNeill’s Rangers, were at Williamsport. 
Earlier that Sunday morning, Brigadier 
General William E.“Grumble” Jones had 
shown up after being separated from his 
brigade the night before in the action at 
Monterey Pass. Seeing that one of the 
boats was about to be swamped by anx- 
ious graybacks hurrying to get back to 
Virginia, he restored order by posting a 
guard on the ferry and shutting it down. 
Jones then placed riflemen in the town’s 
buildings to stop any surprise attacks 
from Union cavalry. After reopening the 
ferry for couriers and wagons carrying 
wounded only, Jones met with Imboden. 
That afternoon, he left town and rode 
north to find J.E.B. Stuart and get help.22 

Two small infantry regiments had 
also arrived in town that day, after escort- 
ing an ordnance train from Winchester 
to the heights opposite Williamsport. The 
54th North Carolina, commanded by 
Colonel J.M. Murchison, and the 58th 
Virginia, commanded by Colonel Francis 
M. Board, had both missed the advance 
into Pennsylvania and were now on their 
way to join the army. Imboden quickly 
took advantage of having these extra men 
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-and ordered Murchison to have his regi- 
ment guard the roads coming into 
Williamsport and sent the 58th to watch 
the intersection of the National Road and 
Greencastle Pike, about four mile away.?9 

Smaller units also drifted into the 
town and were added to the command. 
One in particular, Company F, 21st Vir- 
ginia Infantry, would play a crucial role 
in the battle the next day. Captain Will- 
iam Pegram and his fifty-two men had 
crossed the Potomac that Sunday with 
about one hundred stragglers collected 
in the Shenandoah Valley. After turning 
over their charges to the provost- 
marshall, Sergeant John Worsham re- 
called that an officer approached the men 
and said that, “a raiding party of Yankees 
might try to destroy the train; he thought 
it was the duty of my company to stay. “ 
The next morning, Company F went into 
position beyond the intersection of the 
Downsville and Boonsboro Roads.24 

Wagons kept rolling into Williams- 
port throughout the night and into the 
next day. As the different sections of ar- 
tillery arrived, they were posted on the 
crescent-shaped heights about a half-mile 
from Williamsport to cover the five roads 
coming into the town. Monday morning, 
with their dispositions completed, 
McClanahan’s guns covered both the 
right flank, near the Downsville Road, 
and the left flank, along the Clear Spring 
Road. The approaches from Boonsboro 
and Hagerstown were defended by the 
cannoneers of Major B. F. Eshleman’s 
Battalion of the Washington Artillery. In 
the fields between these two roads four 
cannon were placed, two each under the 
command of Captain Joseph Moore and 
Captain James Hart. To the left of the 
Hagerstown Pike were four guns of the 
Courtney Artillery, while one cannon 
from the Donaldsonville Artillery was 
placed to command the Greencastle Pike. 
Finally, a Whitworth gun was placed be- 
hind the line on the right. In all, Imboden 
had twenty-four cannons. Although 
some were in rough shape, and low on 
ammunition, they would prove to be a 
valuable asset that day.*° 

At 9:00 a.m. scouts galloped in with 
news that a large force of Yankee cavalry 
was moving towards Williamsport from 
the east. Imboden later wrote, “As we 
could not retreat further, it was at once 
made known to the troops, that unless 
we should repel the threatened attack we 
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Downtown Williamsport, 1900, looking towards Hagerstown. Library of Congress 


should all become prisoners, and that the 
loss of his whole transportation would 
probably ruin General Lee.”2° 

The appeal invigorated the men, and 
before long many of the stragglers, walk- 
ing wounded, and about seven hundred 
of the teamsters were being armed and 
formed into makeshift companies. Of 
these, Imboden placed 250 wagoners on 
the right flank, under Colonel William 
Aylett, and 250 on the left flank, com- 
manded by Colonel Joshua L Black. As 
the general spread his roughly 2,700man 
force along the three-mile perimeter, he 
formulated a plan whereby most of his 
soldiers would remain behind the hills to 
conceal the command’s numerical weak- 
ness. Positioning himself in the center, 
Imboden kept his own two regiments 
close by to send to trouble spots along 
the line. 

The Confederates remained vigilant 
throughout the hot, sultry day, but as 
evening approached some were starting 
to think that the early report was prob- 
ably a false alarm. Out in the fields be- 
yond the intersection of the Downsville 
and Boonsboro roads, teamsters were 
busy gathering straw and hay. Sergeant 
Worsham, on picket duty, described what 
happened next. “Soon the field was full 
of Yankee cavalry whooping, yelling, and 
firing pistols...Many wagons were 
burned.” Farther over on the right, Cap- 
tain Charles M. Blackford looked out his 
tent and saw; “a battery of guns came 
dashing out of the woods...unlimbered 
and in an instant opened up on the 
mighty camp.” Along the riverbank, a 
North Carolinian reported,” about 4:00 
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p-m. we were startled by a shot...the 
ball...struck one of our mules, braking 
his neck.”27 

Commencing what Worsham 
would call,” the best fight of Co. F during 
the war,” Captain Pegram promptly led 
his men forward four hundred yards and 
in hard fighting drove the first swarm of 
enemy skirmishers away from some farm 
buildings. Soon flanked, the southerners 
pulled back to their line, leaving three 
dead comrades behind. Fighting on un- 
til sundown, the company would lose 
only one more man, Captain Pegram.78 

The Union regiment that started the 
action, 3rd Indiana Cavalry, belonged to 
Colonel William Gamble’s brigade, which 
was part of Brigadier General John 
Buford’s Ist Division. Buford had left 
Frederick, Maryland, early that morning 
after getting a report that a Confederate 
wagon train was in Williamsport. After 
some hard riding, the 3,500 men reached 
Boonsboro, where the general met with 
Brigadier General Judson Kilpatrick, 
commander of the 3rd Cavalry Division. 
According to Kilpatrick, the two officers 
decided ona plan of attack. Buford would 
strike Williamsport, while Kilpatrick 
would try to block any rescue attempt by 
Stuart at Hagerstown. The plan looked 
good. If successful, the destruction of 
Lee’s train seemed certain.?? 

After resting their mounts, Buford’s 
troopers pushed on towards Williams- 
port. Near Saint James College, the lead 
elements of the force clashed with rebel 
vedettes, drove them back towards the 
river-town and followed them to their 
lines. When Buford arrived on the field, 
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about 5:00 p.m., he deployed Gamble’s 
brigade against the Confederate right and 
Brigadier General Wesley Merritt’s bri- 
gade against the center. Colonel Thomas 
Devin’s brigade, still not up, would be 
held in reserve.>9 

As the fighting intensified, Gamble 
dismounted the battle-hardened troop- 
ers of the 8th Illinois Cavalry and sent 
them forward. Meanwhile, Buford’s 
Horse Artillery found the range of the 
Rebel artillery positions and pounded 
them hard. To combat this situation, 
Major Eshleman advanced one section 
of Napoleons, under Captain M.B. 
Miller, six hundred yards into the fields. 
Although skirmishers protected the 
guns, they soon came under heavy car- 
bine fire from a farmhouse off to their 
right. Eshleman quickly ordered Captain 
Joe Norcom to shell the house, and dis- 
patched a rag-tag group of soldiers to 
storm it. An anonymous officer in the 
54th North Carolina described what 
happened next. “...General Imboden 
sent out a squad of stragglers and I was 
detailed to take charge of them and was 


The Fight at 
Williamsport 
July 6", 1863 
5-559 p.m. 


sent to the right to dislodge the sharp- 
shooters, who had taken shelter in a 
house and barn and were killing the 
horses and men of our battery... We 
advanced in line of battle across a wheat 
field, about two hundred yards. Here was 
the hottest fire I have ever seen... But af- 
ter we reached the fence we gave them 
such a salute that they will hardly forget 
it soon. They soon limbered up their 
battery in the rear and left in the same 
direction that they came.”>! 

On over towards the Potomac, the 
Baltimore cavalier Major Harry Gilmor 
noticed the Federals taking possession of 
the White Hall Estate, a spot from which 
their artillery could easily shell the wag- 
ons in the river bottom. Gilmor, com- 
manding a mixed force of 180, raced over 
to warn Imboden and offered to take his 
“cripples” and capture the farm. In his 
book, Four Years in the Saddle, Gilmor de- 
scribed the assault. “ I put them in line, 
and advanced up to the large barracks 
where most of the Federals were sta- 
tioned, passing through open fields un- 
der heavy fire. To my surprise and satis- 


ries ic men te 
and, after a desperate 


conflict...we drove 
them out, capturing twenty-eight.” Un- 
able to hold on for long, he was finally 
forced to retire. Later on, Colonel George 
Smith led the 62nd Virginia in a coun- 
terattack and retook the farm.*2 

Along the Hagerstown Pike, Imbo- 
den would rely on the blazing guns of his 
artillery and a game of bluff to keep 
Merritt’s brigade at bay. At one point, the 


ion, the 


"| general advanced a line of men about one 
fi hundred yards beyond the guns and then 
| slowly pulled them back behind the hill. 


Later, most of these men were shuffled 


| over to the right to repel a threat there.?> 


Unable to pierce the Confederate 
line, Buford sent a rider to find Kilpatrick 
and get help. As it so happened, the flam- 
boyant general, retreating from street 
fighting in Hagerstown was on his way. 
Leaving the brigade of Colonel Nathaniel 


| Richmond behind to slow down Stuart, 


Kilpatrick soon reached the field. As dusk 
approached, Brigadier General George A. 
Custer had his Michigan Brigade set to 
charge the Confederate left-center. But at 
that moment Kilpatrick got word from 
Colonel Richmond that he was being 
forced back and another warning that 
enemy infantry was forming off to his 
right. This, along with the news that 
Buford was retiring, was enough to con- 
vince the general to cancel the attack. He 
then moved his division towards the 
Boonsboro Road, where they became 
entangled in the twilight with Buford’s 
retreating horsemen.*# 

Late in the fight, Imboden received 
word from Fitz Lee that the rear-guard 
was on the way. As the good news ran 
down the line a “loud and long-contin- 
ued cheer “ sprang forth from the weary 
defenders. Although Fitz Lee and Stuart 
were able to strike Kilpatrick’s retreating 
troopers hard, darkness robbed the 
Rebels of a decisive victory.>> 

The Battle of Williamsport had cost 
each side upwards of one hundred men. 
All Buford had to show for it were a few 
captured wagons. But Imboden’s stand at 
Williamsport, sometimes called the 
“Wagoners’ Fight,” was the high point of 
his military service. His tenacious defense 
of the town saved the Confederates an 
estimated 4,000 wagons, and10,000 ani- 
mals, kept open the retreat path of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and earned 
the brigadier the gratitude of R.E.Lee.*6 
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Middle School in Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia. He has written numerous articles 
on the Civil War, the most recent being 
“Imboden’s Advance to Gettysburg,” 
which appeared in the January 1999 is- 
sue of Gettysburg Magazine. He extends 
thanks to Ted Alexander, Earl and Randy 
Anderson, John Eckard, and John Frye 


for their help with this article. 
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“This was a night 
never to be forgotten” 


THE MIDNIGHT FIGHT IN THE 
MONTEREY PASS, JULY 4-5, 1863 


Eric J. Wittenberg 


S THE MORNING OF JULY 4, 
1863 dawned, the soggy, weary 
soldiers of the Army of the Po- 
tomac prepared for another 
day’s fighting. Unbeknownst 
to them, however, General Robert E. Lee 
had already set the wheels in motion for 
his battered Army of Northern Virginia 
to retreat back to the safety of Virginia. 
On Independence Day morning, Confed- 
erate Brigadier General John D. Imboden 
had received orders to take command of 
the Army of Northern Virginia’s massive 
wagon train of wounded, and to shep- 
herd it back to safety. This train of 
wounded was to go through the Cash- 
town Gap, proceed to the hamlet of New 
Franklin, continue on to Greencastle, and 
then on to Williamsport. A second train, 
with much of the booty captured in 
Pennsylvanisa, and some wounded, 
would proceed through Fairfield Gap, 
Monterey Pass, then on to Hagerstown 
and Williamsport. This is often referred 
to as “Ewell’s wagon train.” 

Two main roads led westward from 
the town of Fairfield, six miles west of 
Gettysburg, to South Mountain. These 
roads lay on either side of Jack’s Moun- 
tain, just to the south and west of 
Fairfield. Both wound through impor- 
tant mountain passes, and were impor- 
tant roadways for Lee’s line of march. The 
southern road intersected the road that 
connected Emmitsburg and Waynesboro, 
about six miles northwest of Emmits- 
burg. Ewell’s wagon train was scheduled 
to take the northern road. 


On July 3 Custer’s Wolverines had 
borne the brunt of the savage fighting 
on East Cavalry Field at Gettysburg. 


“Cavalry Charge at Gettysburg” painted by H.C. Bispham in 
1865. Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh. 
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These roads, and the major moun- 
tain passes, were to be picketed by the 
cavalry brigades of Brigadier Generals 
Beverly H. Robertson and William E. 
“Grumble” Jones. Irascible, brilliant, and _| 
very eccentric, Jones commanded one of | 
the best of the Confederate cavalry bri- 
gades.! Although he and his commander, 
Major General J.E.B. Stuart, did not like 
each other at all, they respected each 
other’s abilities; Stuart regularly referred | 
to Jones as the “best outpost officer” in 
his command, high praise indeed. 
Imboden observed that Jones “was brave | 
asalion...and known asa hard fighter.”* | 

The federals had made a half- | 
hearted attempt to block the Confeder- | 


ate line of retreat on the afternoon of July 
3. A single regiment of cavalry, the 6th 
U.S. Cavalry, had been sent to Fairfield, 
alone and unsupported, after a small col- 
umn of wagons reported to be in the area. 
The lone Yankee regiment had blundered 
into Jones’ brigade, and after a brief but 
brutal fight the blueclad troopers had fled 
in a wild rout. A great opportunity was 


squandered by the Army of the Potomac’s | 


high command. Colonel William C. 
Oates of the 15th Alabama Infantry, an 
astute observer, commented: 
Had Meade drawn on his heavy 
reserves immediately after Lee’s 
repulse on the third day and sent 
40,000 men to intercept his 
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communications, block the 
mountain passes and thus 
obstruct his line of retreat toward 
the Potomac and Virginia, and 
when he began to move have 
pressed hard on his rear, he would 
have crippled Lee much worse 
than he did and with some 
probability of his destruction. But 
that general was so delighted that 
he did not get whipped at 
Gettysburg and so carried away 
with the renown of having 
repulsed and turned Lee home- 
ward that he though it wise to let 
well enough alone and thus he 
lost a great opportunity.’ 


Had a proper Union force, perhaps 


brigade sized, supported by artillery, been | 


sent to seize the important mountain 
passes, Lee’s line of retreat could have 


been cut, and the wily fox brought to bay | 


for the decisive showdown. Historian 
Edwin B. Coddington commented, 

Lee’s control of the two impor- 

tant mountain passes west of 

Fairfield and Cashtown gave him 

a choice of routes to the 

Cumberland Valley. The defeat 

of the 6th United States Cavalry 

of General [Wesley] Merritt’s 

Reserve Brigade by General 

“Grumble” Jones’s brigade in its 

attempt to seize Fairfield on the 

afternoon of July 3 had far 

greater consequences than 

indicated by the number of 

troops engaged, for it was 

through Fairfield, the shortest 

way to Hagerstown and then 

Williamsport, that Lee would 

march all of his infantry and 

most of his artillery.° 

Recognizing the importance of the 
mountain passes, Stuart had issued or- 
ders to Robertson that “it was especially 
necessary for him to hold the Jack’s 
Mountain passes,” including the two 
major road arteries. Jones also helped 
picket the mountain passes. As Stuart and 
the rest of his cavalry departed, he sent 
his engineering officer, Captain William 
W. Blackford, to inform Robertson that 
the rest of the cavalry force was leaving, 
and to remind Robertson of the critical 
task assigned him. A short distance into 


his march, Stuart learned that a large # 
force of enemy cavalry was pursuing, and | 


sent couriers to Robertson to warn him 
of the threat.® 

Ewell’s train, including a herd of 
nearly 5,000 cattle, started early on the 
4th, heading towards Hagerstown via the 
Monterey Pass. John O. Casler, serving 
with the 33rd Virginia Infantry of the 
Stonewall Brigade of Ewell’s Corps, 
noted, “We had such an immense wagon 
train that we traveled very slowly, keep- 
ing the wagon train in front.” By night- 
fall, one portion of Ewell’s column had 
passed through Fairfield Gap and, was 
moving toward Monterey Pass, several 
miles further on.” 

Jones recognized that the train was 
threatened by Brigadier General Judson 
Kilpatrick’s pursuing federal cavalry, so 
asked Stuart's permission to take his en- 


tire brigade to protect it. He was allowed 
to take the 6th and 7th Virginia Cavalry 
and a section of Captain Roger Preston 
Chew’s battery of horse artillery. The 7th 
Virginia was soon called back, and the 4th 
North Carolina Cavalry of Robertson’s 
brigade was sent to take its place. Slowed 
by the immense wagon train, and recog- 
nizing that a large force of cavalry and 


| Chew’s guns would have a difficult time 


making it to Monterey Pass ina prompt | 


| fashion, Jones, accompanied by only his 


staff and couriers, went ahead to hurry 
on the stragglers from the train and to 
provide whatever support he could.® 


| unnoticed by the federals. Early on the 


line of communication, and harass and 
annoy him as much as possible in his re- 
treat.”!9 Twenty-nine year old Judson 
Kilpatrick, commanding the Third Divi- 
sion, received orders to take his division, 
consisting of the brigades of Colonel 
Nathaniel P. Richmond (the 1st West Vir- 
ginia, Ist Vermont, 18th Pennsylvania, 
and 5th New York regiments) and Briga- 
dier General George A. Custer (the Ist, 
Sth, 6th, and 7th Michigan regiments), 
to Emmitsburg, Maryland. These two 
brigades had had an extremely trying day 
on July 3. Custer’s Wolverines had borne 


__ the brunt of the savage fighting on East 
Ewell’s preparations had not gone | 


morning of July 4, Lieutenants Henry | 


Camp and John Wiggins, manning a 
Union signal station on Cemetery Ridge, 
spotted Ewell’s train slowly moving out 
toward the southwest.? Major General 
Alfred Pleasonton, commanding the 


| Army of the Potomac’s Cavalry Corps, 


issued orders to his three division com- 
manders “to gain [the enemy’s] rear and 
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Cavalry Field at Gettysburg. The other 
brigade, then commanded by Brigadier 
General Elon J. Farnsworth, had made a 
heroic but fruitless charge against rebel 
infantry, leading to Farnsworth’s death 
and heavy casualties. Colonel Richmond 
had then assumed command of 


Farnsworth’s brigade. 

As they readied to march, Kilpatrick 
“spoke words of high commendation to 
his command” for its performance the 


day before. He then announced that the 
blueclad troopers were to “go to the 


enemy’s right and rear,” that they would | 
be separated from the main body of the 


army for some time, and that the men 
should carry three days’ rations with 
them on the march. Once Colonel 
Pennock Huey’s brigade joined Kilpatrick 
at Emmitsburg, their combined forces 
were to locate “a heavy train of wagons” 
moving on the road to Hagerstown, de- 
stroy the train, and operate on the 
enemy’s rear and flanks.!! 

The federals moved out around 


10:00 a.m. The march was miserable. | 


Major Luther S. Trowbridge of the 5th 
Michigan Cavalry recalled, 

I had been out in a good many 

rain storms, but never before I 

think had I seen it rain harder... 

the ditches along the road and 

the little streams that we crossed 

were filled to overflowing....'? 

At Emmitsburg, Kilpatrick was 
joined by the Second Division brigade 
of Colonel Pennock Huey, consisting of 


the 8th Pennsylvania, ten companies of 
the 6th Ohio, the 2nd New York, 4th New 
York, and two companies of the Ist 
Rhode Island. Huey’s command had not 
been engaged at Gettysburg, having 
stayed in Maryland to guard wagon 
trains while the battle raged in Pennsyl- 
vania. When Kilpatrick arrived at 
Emmitsburg, the combined force headed 
out on the Waynesboro Road to Mon- 
terey Pass, where Kilpatrick intended to 
cross South Mountain. Huey’s troopers, 
bringing up the rear of the column, had 
a brief skirmish with a small force of 
Robertson’s command, the Ist North 
Carolina Cavalry, which was quickly dis- 
patched by a mounted charge by the 6th 
Ohio Cavalry. !4 

Near the village of Fountaindale, a 
local citizen named C. H. Buhrman, who 
had learned that Lee’s wagon train was 
approaching, mounted a horse and went 
looking for the federal cavalry. He soon 
found one of Kilpatrick’s scouts, whom 
he knew, and was sent on to report his 
intelligence to Custer, who in turn sent 


him directly to Kilpatrick. When he re- 
ported his information to Kilpatrick, the 
general ordered his whole force to ad- 
vance to Monterey at once. About two 
miles from the Pass, Buhrman and 
Kilpatrick met a local girl, who reported 
that the rebels had planted artillery in the 
road at the Pass, and warned that the 
federals should not go on. Undaunted by 
the warning, Kilpatrick laughed and 
stated that the federal cavalry kept no 
account of cannons. 

When they reached the gate of 
Buhrman’s farm, the farmer tried to beg 
off of further duty, but Kilpatrick per- 
suaded him to continue on with the Yan- 
kee troopers so that Buhrman could “see 
the fun.” As the Yankees rode toward the 
pass, they came under rebel artillery fire. 
Buhrman informed Kilpatrick that if he 
would dismount a regiment and send it 
down through the edge of the woods, he 
could flank the Confederates and capture 
their guns. Kilpatrick did so, but the Con- 
federate gunners withdrew before they 
were flanked. 


General Elon J. Farnsworth’s command had made a 
heroic but fruitless charge against rebel infantry. 
Farnsworth’s Charge, Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh. 
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Kilpatrick then inquired as to where 
Buhrman thought the likely destination 
of the wagon train might be. Buhrman 
responded that he thought the likely line 
of march was to go from Smithsburg to 
Boonsboro and cross the river at Sharps- 
burg, or to Leitersburg and Hagerstown, 
crossing at Williamsport. Kilpatrick in- 
quired if there was a road that Buhrman 
could use to take a regiment to cut off 
the Confederate wagons, and Buhrman 
responded that there was. He indicated 
that a federal regiment could flank the 
Confederate wagons by way of Leiters- 
burg. Kilpatrick began making his dis- 
positions accordingly. !4 

The Ist Michigan Cavalry, com- 
manded by Colonel Charles Town, was 
in the van of Kilpatrick’s march. Custer 
sent the Ist Michigan down a side road, 
probably the Iron Springs Road. There 
the Wolverines encountered troopers of 
Grumble Jones’ brigade. Spotting the 
Confederates Lieutenant Colonel Peter 
Stagg led a squadron of Wolverines in a 
charge, with the rest of the regiment 
advancing dismounted as skirmishers 
in support. Stagg’s charge drove the 
Confederates back, and his troopers 
held the position in the face of several 
spirited rebel counterattacks. During the 
charge, Stagg’s horse was killed by a 
Confederate ball, and the poor beast fell 
on top of the colonel, seriously injuring 
him. Two officers of the Ist Michigan, 
Lieutenant James S. McElhenny, of 
Company G, and Captain William R. 
Elliott, were killed in this fight. Colonel 
Town eulogized them: “They died as the 
Union soldier loves to die, leading in a 
charge. They died, too, earnestly endeay- 
oring to perpetuate the beloved institu- 
tions of our country on the anniversary 
day of its birth.”!5 

The road leading up South Moun- 
tain and into the Monterey Pass is quite 
steep. One of Custer’s Wolverines noted 
that the summit was high enough that 
“the clouds and lightning seemed, and 
in fact were, below us in the valley.” A 
correspondent with the New York Times 
traveling with Kilpatrick’s headquarters 
reported, “the howling of the storm, and 
rushing of water down the mountain- 
side, and the roaring of the wind, alto- 
gether were certainly enough in that wild 
spot to test the nerves of the strongest.”!® 

As the column pushed on, one piece 
of rebel artillery and a handful of dis- 
mounted cavalry of Captain G.M. 


| Emack’s company of the Ist Maryland 
Cavalry Battalion opened on it. Emack’s 
twenty-man detachment had been left 
behind to hold the Monterey Pass at all 
hazards. Learning of the Yankee advance, 
he rode forward and asked the teamsters 
to pick up the pace, so that the Yankees 
would find no wagons on the road if they 
broke through. He also broke the train 
up into more than one segment, in an 
effort to minimize the exposure of the en- 
tire column to the attacking Yankee 
horsemen. When the head of the blueclad 
force came in sight, the single gun opened 


The Fight at 
Monterey Pass 
July 4-5th, 1863 


Baersville 4 


up, and eight of the mounted Maryland- 
ers charged into the head of the column, 
catching the Northerners by surprise, 
panicking them, and driving them back 
almost a mile. Emack dismounted his 
troopers and deployed them along both 
sides of the road, waiting for Kilpatrick 
to resume his advance. As the minutes 
ticked away, the wagons continued to roll 
south towards safety. It was almost an 
hour before the Yankee troopers began 
pressing forward again.!” 

Emack’s men waited until the enemy 
were within a dozen paces before they 
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Position where Kilpatrick 
deployed his artillery, and 
from which it shelled the 


opened fire. Their heavy volley, masked 
by the darkness, deceived the federals into 
believing that the force facing them was 
much larger than it really was. The lone 
Confederate gun, while not inflicting 
much damage upon the federal column, 
made “the night hideous with [its] 
bellowings, the echoes of which reverber- 
ated the mountain gorges in a most 
frightful manner.” In the dark, and un- 
sure of the nature of the resistance in 
their front, Kilpatrick’s men advanced 
very slowly, firing at every step, even while 
a mile away from Emack’s position. 


Nevertheless, they did gradually fight 
their way forward. Kilpatrick described 
the approach to the summit: “on my left 
was a deep ravine, on my right a steep, 
rugged mountain, and a road too narrow 
to reverse even a gun. To add to this un- 
pleasant position, it was raining in tor- 
rents.” The summit of the mountain was 
taken, and a number of Confederates cap- 
tured. Atop the Pass sat a “large hotel, well 
lit up, & up in the mountains” called 
Monterey Springs (or House). The hotel, 
a summer resort, sat on a cleared plateau 
which commanded the Pass.!8 


By the time Grumble Jones ar- 
rived on the scene, Emack’s little force 
had already been driven back several 
hundred more yards, almost all the 
way to the road intersection, and less 
than half of the wagon train had 
passed safely through the pass. As 
Emack held off Kilpatrick, Jones or- 
dered the wagon train to resume its 
advance. Emack found Jones and told 
the general that he had only a small 
handful of men to resist Kilpatrick, 
and urged his superior to keep the 
road clear, so that when the enemy fi- 
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nally broke through the thin defensive 
screen they would find nothing on the 
road. Jones responded that the train 
must be kept moving, and ordered that 
the wagons continue their march. Jones 
then promised reinforcement by the 6th 
Virginia Cavalry. In response, Emack 


ordered his men not to yield, while con- | 


serving their ammunition.!? 

Jones praised Emack’s stalwart con- 
tingent, “This brave little band of heroes 
was encouraged with the hope of speedy 
re-inforcement, reminded of the impor- 
tance of their trust, and exhorted to fight 
to the bitter end rather than yield.” Jones 
sent all of his couriers and staff officers 
forward, instructing them to draw their 


firearms and lie down to fire. The single | 


piece of artillery supporting Emack’s 
little band fired its last round and with- 
drew. The Union troopers moved cau- 


tiously forward until one of Kilpatrick’s 


The Confederate cavalry force es- | 


corting the trains learned of the immi- 
nent threat to their rear, and took steps 
to meet it. Luther Hopkins of the 6th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry commented: 

The cavalry which was 
stretched along the wagon train 
was ordered to the front. It was 
with great difficulty that we 
could get past the wagons in the 
darkness, and hence our 
progress was slow, but we finally 
worked our way up to the front 
and were dismounted and 
formed in line as best we could 
on either side of the road among 
the rocks and trees and then 
moved forward in an effort to 
drive [Pennington’s] battery 
away from its position so we 
could resume our march.” 


men actually stepped on one of Emack’s 7 or ; 
hidden troopers, who raised his pistol “>= 


and killed the Yankee on the spot. Once | 


again caught by surprise, Kilpatrick’s 


men fell back. Emack later claimed,“My | 


ammunition was entirely exhausted and 
some of my men actually fought with 
rocks; nor did they give back an inch.” 
Supported only by a handful of troop- 
ers from the 4th North Carolina Cav- 
alry of Robertson’s Brigade, Emack’s 
little band of Confederates had stymied 
the federal advance for nearly five hours. 
But now little lay in the way of the ad- 
vancing federals.2° 

Kilpatrick could hear the wagons 
rumbling forward in the valley below, 
and he determined to attack the train. 
He called up Lieutenant Alexander C.M. 
Pennington’s Battery M, 2nd U.S. Artil- 
lery, to support his attack, and two guns 
of the horse artillery quickly unlimbered 


near the Monterey House to support the _ 


coming charge. Pennington asked for 
support, to which Kilpatrick responded, 
“Here is my escort; they will stand by 
you,” as the men of Company A of the 
Ist Ohio deployed around the guns. One 
of the officers observed that the artil- 
lery fire would fall in the midst of the 


federal attack, so Kilpatrick ordered | 


Pennington to throw his shells high, so 
that there would be no threat to the fed- 
eral troopers. In the meantime, elements 
of Custer’s command dismounted and 
began skirmishing with the Confeder- 
ate forces near a bridge to the west of 
the hotel.?! 


“a 


Long lines of 


wagons wound their way through the mountains. 


Colonel Alger of the 5th Michigan 
reported that the bridge “was a very ex- 
posed place. The night was very dark, and 
in order to take in the situation I ordered 
my men to lie down.” Sending forward a 
few hardy souls to reconnoiter, Alger de- 


| termined that the planking of the bridge 


had not been burned or torn up by the 
Confederates, so he decided to attack. He 


| sent a courier back to Kilpatrick, asking 
for mounted men to make the charge.”4 


Hearing this, Kilpatrick turned to 
Brigadier General George A. Custer and 
ordered him to attack with his Michigan 
Brigade. Soon, commands flew along the 
line, “Get ready to charge with sabers!” 
The men were perplexed by such an im- 
probable tactic. The 5th Michigan’s bu- 
gler, John Bigelow, recalled, “Charge! 


| Charge what, and at this midnight hour? 
| Up, up we have come, miles high it seems, 


“~ A; ies 
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Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


The Confederate defenders were as 


handicapped by the foul weather as were | 


the federals. The grayclad cavalrymen 
crouched as Pennington’s salvoes flew 
over their heads: “the booming of the 
guns that hour of night, with the roar of 
the thunder, was terrifying indeed, and 
beyond description. We would wait for a 
lightning flash and advance a few steps 
and halt, and then for a light from the 


batteries and again advance.” Trooper | 


John N. Opie of the 6th Virginia Cavalry 
noted that Pennington’s gunners “poured 
an incessant fire of grape and canister in 


| our direction; but as there happened to 
_ be a bend in the road where we were 


| halted, we suffered no injury.”23 
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and what are we to find up here? ‘Tis 
raining so hard that the water makes it 
appear lighter.” As the Wolverines pre- 
pared to make the charge, noise burst 
around them: “Pop, pop, popy-te-pop, 
boom, boom, sh—, and what sounds like 
the loose cylinder of a crazy thrashing 


_ machine goes through the air over our 


heads.” The ground shook as alone Con- 
federate field piece opened on the 
blueclad troopers forming for the 


_ charge. The angle of descent was too 


steep, however, and the rebel shells 


_ whistled harmlessly over the heads of the 


Yankee troopers.?° 
Alger gave the order for his Michi- 
ganders to dismount and charge the 


guns, which were illuminated only by the 
flashes of their muzzles. The men of the 
5th unslung their carbines and surged 
forward, joined by the rest of the Michi- 


gan Brigade. The fight was harsh. They | 


were quickly repulsed by a few well- 
aimed shots from the rebel artillery, some 
retreating, and some joining the other 
Michigan troopers skirmishing in the 
woods. James H. Kidd of the 6th Michi- 
gan wrote, “We were deployed as skir- 
mishers through a thick wood, so dark 
that we could see nothing, seeing the Rebs 
only by the flash of their guns. This was a 


night never to be forgotten.” Hindered by | 


thick vines and dense undergrowth, the 
advance of the 6th Michigan was slow, 
and more than one trooper went sprawl- 
ing headlong over an unseen impedi- 
ment. “Had it not been for the noise and 


flashing of the enemy’s fire, we should | 


have wandered away in the darkness and | 


been lost,” commented Kidd.?° 


which devolved upon them. The charge 
was ordered, and, with a whoop and yell, 
the regiment dashed down upon the 
train.” After the war, Capehart would be 


awarded the Medal of Honor for his gal- | 


lant service in leading the perilous charge 
against the Confederate wagon train.?” 
In the meantime, Kilpatrick dis- 
patched his headquarters escort, Com- 
pany A of the Ist Ohio Cavalry, to sup- 
port the cheering West Virginians. As the 


| Ohioans formed for the attack, Custer 
shook hands with the company com- | 


mander, Captain T. K. Jones, and said, 
“Do your duty and God bless you.” With 
Jones’ order, “Use sabers alone, I will cut 
down the first man that fires a shot,” 
ringing in their ears, the Ohioans drew 


_ their blades, and supported by the men 


of the Ist West Virginia of Richmond’s 
brigade, rode through Alger’s dis- 
mounted men, and thundered into the 
Confederate wagons, where they were 


Richard S, Ewell (left, Library of Congress), and W.E. “Grumble” Jones (USAMHI ). 


HILE THE MEN of the 
5th Michigan fought in 
the woods, at around 3 
a,m., Kilpatrick called for 
Major Charles E. Capehart, 


commanding the Ist West Virginia Cav- | 


alry, to bring his regiment forward to 
Kilpatrick’s headquarters at the hotel. 
When Capehart brought his horsemen 
up, Kilpatrick ordered him to go to 
Custer’s support, as Custer was then 
heavily engaged with the Confederates 
about half a mile in advance of the hotel. 
Capehart reported to Custer, who ordered 
him to charge the wagon train. Capehart 


later reported that he “immediately in- | 
formed his officers and men of the duty | 


met with a heavy volley of musketry 
from the small rebel force mixed in 


among the wagons. Spotting the precise | 
positions of the enemy by the flash of 
their muzzles, the blueclad troopers | 


surged forward into the enemy positions, 
and “a hand to hand conflict ensued. The 


scene was wild and desolating.” Custer, | 


swept up by the moment, went in with 
the charge and was thrown from his 
horse and nearly captured. Captain John 
Selsor of the Ist West Virginia came 
upon a squad of Confederate cavalry 
hiding behind an old building, captur- 
ing them and their battle flag. B.F. Jones 
of the 1st West Virginia captured two 
rebels hiding near a fence in the woods, 


and sent the men to the rear, keeping one 
of their sabers as a trophy.78 

Grumble Jones narrowly avoided 
being captured himself. Jones, along with 
two regiments of cavalry, got so thor- 


| oughly mixed up among the wagons and 


Yankee cavalry that they were indistin- 
guishable in the darkness and rain. Rec- 
ognizing the danger, Jones told those 
around him not to call him by his proper 
title, general, but to “call me Bill.” Jones 
explained that the enemy was inter- 
mingled with his own men, and that he 


| did not want the Yankees to know that 


there was a Confederate general in their 
midst. Luther W. Hopkins of the 6th Vir- 
ginia later observed: 

Two days afterwards we got 
hold of one of the county 
papers, which, in giving the 
account of this attack, stated that 
the rebel, General Wm. E. Jones, 
was captured. Perhaps but for 
the shrewdness of General Wm. 

E. Jones in having his men call 
him “Bill” instead of “General,” it 
might have been true. 

He further noted, 

The firing among the horses 
attached to the wagons that had 
gone out on the open pike 
frightened them to such an 
extent that they were stampeded, 
and we saw the next morning as 
we rode along that some of the 
wagons had tumbled over the 
precipice on the right, carrying 
with them the horses; also the 
wounded soldiers that were 
riding in the wagons.” 

As the charging Yankees reached the 


wagon train, laboring on ahead, the 


charging men mingled promiscuously 
with the teamsters, forcing wagons off 
the road and down the ravines lining it. 
Pennington sent one of his guns forward 
to support the charge. The rifled gun 
opened on the rear of the train, block- 
ing the line of retreat and smashing wag- 
ons. In the darkness and confusion, fed- 
eral troopers opened fire on their own 
lines more than once, causing casualties. 
In the meantime, the Buckeyes of Com- 
pany A and the West Virginians charged 
into the massed wagons, yelling, “Do you 
surrender,” a question often answered af- 
firmatively.°° 

The federals rode all the way through 
the wagon train and into Ewell’s infan- 
try beyond, capturing rebels in droves, 
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and then turned back to repeat their 
charge. Soon the balance of the federal 
force joined in, and many more Confed- 
erate wagons and prisoners were snared. 
As this drama played out, the storm in- 
tensified, with wind and thunder howl- 
ing, building upon the screams of 
wounded men, horses, and mules, add- 
ing “inconceivable terror to the scene.” 
Captain James H. Kidd of Company E of 


the 6th Michigan wrote home, “...imag- | 


ine it so dark that you can only hear, not 
see, and a heavy rain falling, and you have 
a pretty accurate idea of the night fight 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania.”>! 
Grumble Jones reported that “inef- 
fectual efforts were made for a rally and 
resistance, but without avail, until at the 
foot of the mountain, a few joined” the 
thin skirmish line held by Captain W. G. 
Welsh’s company of the Maryland cav- 
alry. The newly reinforced Marylanders 
stopped the federal charge and briefly 
drove the van of the federal column back 
upon itself, but the small size of this force 
quickly proved to be no match for the 
blueclad juggernaut rumbling down the 


mountain. Separated from his staff and | 


couriers, the Confederate brigadier beat 
a hasty retreat through fields and by- 
ways, finally reaching safety in the town 
of Williamsport, Maryland, by then held 
by elements of Imboden’s command. His 
arrival there was a surprise, as Emack had 
reported that Jones had been captured. 
Alger watched in the dark as his Wol- 
verines pillaged the rebel wagon train. A 


| 


Confederate colonel approached Alger to | 


ask for the senior federal officer so that 
he could surrender. When Alger indicated 
that he was in command, the grayclad 
colonel dismounted and handed over his 
sword. The colonel was one of more than 
1,300 Confederates captured in this fight, 
along with a large part of the wagon train, 
which extended from the base of the 
mountain to the top. The rumor that 
Grumble Jones had been captured dur- 
ing the charge reached the federals the 
next day.>? Most of the wagons were ei- 
ther burned or destroyed, and their mules 
turned over to the Cavalry Corps quar- 
termaster.>4 

Among the prizes taken from the 
wagons included “every kind of plunder 
from a woman's petticoat to a plowing 
machine. Many of the boys procured a 
good suit of clothes from the train.” Allen 
Rice of the 6th Michigan recalled, “It put 
me in mind of a fourth of July spree to 


| see the wagons all strung along the road, 


the wheals choped to pieces, tungs cut off, 
barels of liqer smashed in and the wag- 
ons set afire.”>4 

Captain Jones led the tired men of 
Company A of the Ist Ohio back up the 
hill to the Monterey House, where they 
were greeted by a jubilant Judson 
Kilpatrick, who proclaimed, “I knew you 
would go through.” Custer greeted Cap- 


tain Jones with a hearty handshake and | 


the comment that the men who made 
that charge would charge anywhere.?> 
In the interim, Kilpatrick had sent 
the Ist Vermont Cavalry of Richmond’s 
brigade along with two of Pennington’s 
guns with Buhrman to strike the head of 
the wagon train near Leitersburg. Arriy- 
ing at Smithsburg and finding no Con- 
federates, Colonel Addison W. Preston, 
commander of the Ist Vermont, asked 
Buhrman what the column should do 
next. Buhrman told Preston that they 
would find plenty of rebels by morning 
if they went to Leitersburg, so Preston 
issued the appropriate orders, and the 
Vermonters continued their march. 
Sergeant Ide recalled, “The night was 
pitch dark, the rain fell in torrents, and 


| the road was rough; a mere wood road 
over and amongst the rocks. A good | 


many horses lost their shoes, and soon 
becoming lame, the riders would have to 
dismount and lead, and of course fell be- 
hind. A few drank too much Maryland 


whiskey, which being taken on an empty | 
stomach, soon rendered them first com- | 


batant and then non-combatant.” The 


_ brilliance and frequency of the lightning 


provided just enough illumination for 
the troopers to pick their way along the 
rocky road.*6 

The Vermonters cut their way 
through the Confederate rear guard and 


| took off after the balance of that segment 


of the wagon train. Allen reported: 
The mules attached to the 
wagons were running away 
down the hill; but we had to go 
by them, which we did, yelling 
and firing pistols. The train we 
were after was two miles long, 
and I saw many wagons go over 
the bank into the gulch below. 
Most of the wagons had 
wounded in them, and as we 
tore along we could hear the 
cries of these unfortunate men. 
Some of them were looking out, 
and some of them jumped. 
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Many of the drivers were shot by 
our men; others deserted their 
teams, and the scene was 
frightful.*” 
The Vermonters finally got past the 
head of the train and headed it off, 
bringing it to a halt. The Confederates 
made repeated efforts to recapture their 
wagons, launching numerous sorties at 
the Vermonters, all of which were re- 
pulsed. The Union troopers lifted the 
wounded from the wagons and left 
them by the side of the road, and either 
put the wagons to the torch or chopped 
up the spokes of the wheels to immo- 
bilize them.>8 


George A. Custer, National Archives 


Kilpatrick reported that his attack 
destroyed the entire wagon train, save 
eight forges, thirty wagons, and a few am- 
bulances loaded with wounded Confed- 
erate officers. He further claimed to have 
captured “1360 prisoners, one battle-flag, 
and a large number of horses and mules, 
several hundred of the enemy’s wounded 
being left upon the field.” Actually, 
Kilpatrick destroyed only a small portion 


_ of this train. C. H. Buhrman, the civilian 


guide, wrote, “They had destroyed the 
wagon train from Monterey to Ringgold, 
a distance of six miles, and from Ringgold 
to Leitersburg, a distance of three miles 
more, making nine miles of wagon train 
captured or burned or destroyed by cut- 
ting off wagon tongues and cutting 
spokes in wheels,”>? 

Robert E. Lee downplayed the loss 
in his report of the Gettysburg Cam- 
paign: “In passing through the moun- 
tains... the great length of the train ex- 
posed them to attack by the enemy’s 


cavalry, which captured a number of 
wagons and ambulances but they suc- 
ceeded in reaching Williamsport without 


serious loss.” Captain Emack com- 


mented, “I do not believe that we would 
have lost any of the train had it not been 
started on the road after I had stopped 
it.” Stuart later admitted that he was sur- 
prised by the magnitude of his losses in 


the Pass. Mortified by the loss of the wag- 


ons, Grumble Jones went to Stuart and 
tendered his resignation, which Stuart 
wisely refused. The irascible Jones re- 
mained at the head of his brigade.*° 
The next morning, gunner George 
M. Neese, of Chew’s battery, rode 


through the scene of the night fight, and | 


surveyed the wreckage. He observed, 
“From all...appearances, the Yankee force 


that struck the wagon train on top of the | 


mountain last night was considerable and 
overwhelming.” Neese counted about 90 
destroyed wagons, and commented, “[the 
Yankees] did their work well. Some of the 
wagons were chopped to pieces and oth- 
ers were burned. I saw the debris, such 


as skillets, frying pans, camp kettles, and 


all sorts of camp furniture scattered all 
along the road.” Scouting further, Neese 
looked for traces of resistance by the 
Confederates: 


[He] found very few scars or 
marks on the trees and bushes, 
but behind a rock in a thick 
clump of trees lay one of our 
sharpshooters, still and silent in 
the bivouac of the dead, and no 
earthly reveille will wake him 
again. He was shot through the 
brain, and no doubt was killed by 
his adversary firing at the flash of 
the sharpshooter’s gun, which 
still lay by the dead body and 
pointed to the front.*! 


The conflagration was visible 
throughout the area. One local historian 
noted: 

Citizens along the line from 

Rouzerville to Leitersburg 

remember very vividly the 

pyrotechnic display of July 4 and 

5, 1863, made by the burning of 

rebel wagons thoroughly 

supplied with the pork and flour 

of Pennsylvania farmers; but in 

the future they prefer to have 

their celebrations under the 

direction of men pursuing 

peaceful callings.” 


The fight in the Monterey Pass was the 


_ largest combat ever to take place in | 


| Franklin County, Pennsylvania, and its 
residents would not soon forget it. The 
| federals were justifiably proud of their 
| performance in this attack 


one of the civilian guides, commented, 
“T never knew any one to direct move- 
ment as rapidly as General Kilpatrick did 
that night, nor men so eager to follow as 
were the Union soldiers. There never was 
a greater victory under more adverse cir- 


Judson Kilpatrick (left, USAMHD), and Alfred Pleasonton (National Archives). 


James H. Kidd of the 6th Michigan re- | 


corded: 
It was one of the most exciting 
engagements we ever had, for 
while the actual number engaged 
was small, and the casualties 
were not that great, the time, the 
place, the circumstances, the 
darkness, the uncertainty, all 
combined to make “the 
midnight fight at Monterey” 
one of unique interest... The 
force that resisted us did its 
duty gallantly, though it had 
everything in its favor. Still, 
they failed of their object, 
which was to save the train. 
That we captured after all.” 


ing tempest was one of Little Kil’s better 
performances of the war. David Miller, 


cumstances with the loss of so small a 
number of men.’*4 Pleasonton praised 
Kilpatrick’s men, stating that the Third 


_ Division’s performance was “successful 


and distinguished.” 
Kilpatrick’s casualties at Monterey 


_ Pass were negligible: he reported five men 


killed, including one commissioned of- 
ficer, ten wounded, and twenty-eight 
missing, for an aggregate loss of forty- 
three.4° Thus ended one of the most con- 
fused battles of the Civil War, a battle 
fought by small groups of men on a 
treacherous mountain top, at night, and 
in a howling storm. If one simply totals 
the casualties, the battle was a one-sided 
Union victory. Kilpatrick had fulfilled his 


| orders to “harass and annoy” the enemy. 


That memorable night in the howl- | 


At a more fundamental level, however, 
this was not a Union victory: Lee’s path 


| of retreat remained open. 
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NOTES: 


1. 


10. 
Li 


Jones’ fine, veteran brigade usually con- 
sisted of the 6th, 7th, 11th, and 12th Regi- 
ments of Virginia Cavalry, and the 35th 
Battalion of Virginia Cavalry. However, 
the 12th Virginia had been detached and 
left behind in Virginia to guard moun- 
tain passes, and the 35th Battalion, also 
known as White’s Comanches, was tem- 
porarily attached to the infantry brigade 
of Brig. Gen, John B. Gordon, and was 
serving as the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s rear guard. The Comanches 
were engaged by infantry of the Federal 
Sixth Corps, and were unavailable to 
guard the mountain passes. The brigade 
was now commanded by Jenkins’ senior 
colonel, Colonel Milton Ferguson. Thus, 
Jones’ brigade was severely undermanned 
as he set out to hold the mountain passes. 
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A Golden Bridge 


LEE’S WILLIAMSPORT DEFENSE LINES 
AND HIS ESCAPE ACROSS THE POTOMAC 


SINCE JULY 4 HIS BLOODIED AND WEARY ARMY, led by 
a ten-mile-long ambulance and baggage train and 5,000 head 
of cattle, and protecting some 5,000 Union prisoners-of-war, 
had marched through driving rains from Gettysburg to Fairfield, 
over Monterey Gap in the South Mountain range, to 
Waynesboro, Leitersburg, and Hagerstown. The movement of 
the vast army and its ordnance, supply, and ambulance trains 
and cattle had turned the roads into a sea of mud that was ankle 
deep with every step!! 


Above and facing page: The elaborate, well-engineered defense works illustrated in the Edwin 
Forbes’ painting are those established by Hill's Corps just west of Funkstown. Note the irregu- 
lar formation of the ridge line, necessitating the defense line to be established at an acute 
angle. In these defenses, one Union officer claimed any attack would have been subject to a 
“perfect cross-fire.” Library of Congress 


HILE LEE’S ARMY had been on the march, 

General John D. Imboden and his independent 

command of Virginia cavalry, artillery, and parti- 

san rangers, along with seventeen additional artil- 

lery pieces from various batteries in the army, had been pro- 

tecting a seventeen-mile-long ambulance train, carrying nearly 

10,000 wounded, along a route somewhat parallel to that of 

the main army, from Gettysburg through the Cashtown Pass in 

the South Mountain range, to New Franklin, Marion, 

Greencastle, Cunningham’s Crossroad and Williamsport on the 

Potomac River. Imboden’s ambulance trains had been attacked 

twice. Late on July 7 all of Lee’s army had reached Hagerstown, 

and all of Imboden’s ambulance trains and cavalry and artil- 

lery supports, together with the army’s baggage trains and cattle, 
had reached Williamport.? 

While on the march, Lee had learned that the army’s pon- 
toon bridge, left behind at Falling Waters, three miles below 
Williamsport, with inexplicably little protection during the in- 
vasion, had been destroyed on July 4 by a Union cavalry com- 
mand from Frederick, Maryland. The incessant rains had caused 
the Potomac River to swell, rendering the ford at Williamsport 
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useless. The destruction of the pontoon bridge had made Lee’s 
situation north of the Potomac nothing short of perilous.? 

By July 6 the river had risen to nearly thirteen and one- 
half feet at the Williamsport ford, the site where virtually all of 
Lee’s men had waded across the river only two weeks before. 
Imboden, nevertheless, had opened up communications with 
Virginia and had been moving dispatches, prisoners-of-war and 
ambulances loaded with wounded across the river by means of 
the two rafts of Lemen’s Ferry which were secured by overhead 
cables and polled across the swift currents of the 
river. Return trips on the afternoon of July 6 had 
brought over a wagon train of ammunition, as well 
as some infantry reinforcements from Winches- 
ter. The rafts had been at work twenty-four hours- 
a-day since July 5.4 

Already two serious attempts had been made 
by the Union cavalry divisions of Judson Kilpatrick 
and John Buford to attack Lee’s baggage and am- 
bulance trains at Hagerstown and Williamsport on 
the afternoon of July 6. With all of General George 
G. Meade’s Union Army of the Potomac east of 
the South Mountain range but moving toward 
Middletown and Turner Pass, and all routes of es- 
cape for Lee’s army cut off by the swollen river, 
Lee had been preparing for what he believed would 
be the decisive engagement north of the Potomac.> 


As early as July 6 Lee had sent his staff engineers along 
with Colonel E. Porter Alexander, ahead of the marching col- 
umns to locate a suitable defense line north of the Potomac. 
Scouring the area south of Hagerstown, the engineers had 
“patched together” positions using a long and dominant, but 
very broken, ridgeline known locally as Salisbury Ridge. High, 
with very long, undulating and rocky slopes, Salisbury Ridge 
commanded the boggy lowlands drained by the Antietam Creek 
from Hagerstown to just south of Funkstown, and by a stream 
known as Marsh Creek from just north of the Williamsport- 
Boonsboro Road to the Potomac River. Any assault against the 
ridgeline by the Army of the Potomac would necessitate it crest- 
ing undulating fields and then struggling through muddy bot- 
tomlands before ascending forward slopes that extended nearly 
a quarter of a mile before they reached the crest. No position 
ever held by Lee’s army, save for Marye’s Heights at Fredericks- 
burg, was more formidable.® 

Salisbury Ridge had been turned into a long, military bas- 
tion. Engineers and crews of laborers dug entrenchments for 
infantrymen and gun emplacements for artillery. Between July 
7 and 10 the work had continued around-the-clock. The 


. pn a 


Kent Masterson Brown 


Friday, July 10, 1863, was a pivotal day in 
General Robert E. Lee’s operations after 
Gettysburg. His Army of Northern Virginia was 
about to enter a nine-mile-long defense line; 
the first since Fredericksburg. 
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defenseworks were extended north and south more than nine 
miles from heights just west of Hagerstown all the way to 
Downsville on the Potomac River.” 

Period illustrations by Edwin Forbes, together with writ- 
ten accounts of observers, reveal that the defense lines were thor- 
oughly engineered even though hastily constructed. The gun 
emplacements were deep, with six-foot wide parapets made 
from fence rails and rocks packed with earth. According to one 
Union artillery officer, any enemy approaching Lee’s defense 
lines would have been “swept” by artillery fire during the long 
advance and caught in a “perfect cross- 
fire” if it entered the vales where the ridges 
were broken. Where Salisbury Ridge was 
broken by Marsh Creek, just west of the 
site of the College of St. James, and by the 
Williamsport-Boonsboro Road, Lee, con- 
curring with the judgment of Colonel 
Alexander, directed the heaviest concen- 
tration of artillery.® 

The infantry works consisted of two 
parallel lines of entrenchments. The front 
line, it seems, was relatively weak. Posi- 
tioned along the forward slopes of the 
broken ridge, the front line consisted of 
trenches with forward bastions made of 
packed earth and, at places, wheat sheaves 
covered with earth, built up behind along 
ditch. In the rear, near the summit of the 
ridgeline, were stronger earthworks con- 
structed with fence rails, rocks and 
packed earth, described by one eyewitness 
as a “very strong line of gopher holes and 
rifle pits.” 

Lee’s defense lines had some signifi- 
cant military advantages beyond height 
and construction. Behind them was a net- 
work of roads. The National Road ex- 
tended through the extreme left flank of the lines to the Valley 
Road. The Hagerstown-Williamsport Turnpike, along which 
Lee’s field headquarters was located, provided the means by 
which the troops holding the left flank of the defenses could be 
supplied from Williamsport, and could evacuate the lines in 
order to reach the Williamsport ford. The Williamsport- 
Boonsboro Road enabled the center of the defense lines to be 
readily supplied and evacuated. The Downsville Road supported 
the right flank similarly. Those roads radiated from Williams- 
port to the defense lines like the spokes of a wheel from its hub. 
A road running north and south between the Hagerstown Turn- 
pike and Downsville, just west of the Salisbury Ridge defense 
lines, provided a ready communications linkage between the 
flanks of the defenses, and a means by which troops could be 
moved from one position to another completely out of view of 
the enemy. 

While the defense lines were under construction, so was a 
new pontoon bridge at Falling Waters behind them. Ten of the 
pontoons from the original bridge had been salvaged along the 
river banks. Under the direction of Major John A. Harman, 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s logistical genius and the Chief Quarter- 
master of Ewell’s Corps, all the barns, warves and sheds along 
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the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal on the north bank of the river 
had been dismantled and the boards, along with those taken 
from a Williamsport lumberyard, had been used to reconstruct 
the sixteen pontoons which had been burned on July 4. Pitch 
and tar, some taken from the roofs of buildings, had been pre- 
pared in “borrowed” wash kettles in Williamsport and had been 
used to waterproof the pontoons. By July 10 Major Harman 
had nearly completed his task. The next day the makeshift pon- 
toons would be floated three miles downstream from Williams- 
port to Falling Waters to complete the new bridge. !° 


The site of the pontoon bridge at Falling Waters. This William Tipton view, taken from the Maryland side of 
the Potomac, looking across the river to Virginia, show the Falling Waters Road crossing the C&O Canal 
by means of a pivot bridge. The pontoon bridge was constructed across the river at this site. Most of Lee's 
artillery and Longstreet's and Hill's corps evacuated Maryland by crossing the Potomac here. 


Connecting Falling Waters on the Potomac with the nine- 
mile-long defense lines was the east-west Falling Waters Road. 
Although the river was beginning to fall by July 10, it would be 
many days before the full army and its artillery, baggage and 
ambulance trains could actually ford the river. If the army was 
to cross the river during the next few days, as Lee knew it must, 
it would have to do so by means of the bridge at Falling Waters. 
The terrain on the north bank of the Potomac was extremely 
hilly. About one and one-half miles east of the bridge site, along 
a dominating ridge, Lee’s engineers established an interior de- 
fense line, complete with gun emplacements, to protect any 
crossing at Falling Waters once all of the Salisbury Ridge de- 
fense lines had been evacuated. Connecting the bridge at Fall- 
ing Waters with Williamsport was the well-used towpath of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Thus Lee, in less than four days, 
had established not only an imposing defense line with an in- 
tricate road system to its rear for supply, communications, and 
withdrawal, but a means by which his army could escape across 
the swollen Potomac. 

So well planned and engineered were the defenses in front 
of Williamsport that Lee could have held them against the Army 
of the Potomac for weeks. Lee’s concerns, however, did not ex- 


National Archives. 


tend only to the Army of the Potomac. By July 10 intelligence 
was being received of the movement of two more Union armies. 
Moving south from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, toward Lee were 
elements of Major General Darius N. Couch’s Department of 
the Susquehanna, nearly 26,000 strong, but consisting mostly 
of very raw three-month emergency regiments from Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, organized in response to the invasion. Mov- 
ing east toward Lee from Cumberland, Maryland, was Briga- 
dier General Benjamin F. Kelley’s Army of West Virginia, with 
around 4,500 men. With the 80,000-man Army of the Potomac 
pressing westward through Turner Pass, Lee, on July 10, had a 
very narrow window of opportunity, three days at most, to cross 
the Potomac.!! 


William Pender (left, USAMHI), and Darius Couch (Library of Congress). 


Y THE EARLY MORNING OF JULY 10 the defense 
lines and the Falling Waters bridge were nearing 
completion. It was none too soon. General Meade’s 
Union forces were crowding into Middletown and 
pushing west toward Boonsboro. Already, the Union Second, 
Fifth, Sixth and Twelfth Corps had passed through and around 
Boonesboro and were approaching Beaver Creek and 
Rohersville behind Generals Buford’s and Kilpatrick’s cavalry 
divisions.!? 

For Lee it was a race against time. He had to move his three 
corps into positions along the defense lines under construc- 
tion before Meade could get his forces into a position to deny 
him the opportunity. All day long, July 10, General J.E.B. Stuart's 
cavalry fought for time. Augmented by three infantry brigades 
of Longstreet’s Corps east of Funkstown in the afternoon, Stuart 
held back fierce attacks by Buford and elements of the Sixth 
Corps, buying Lee additional hours of daylight.! 

During the night of July 10 and the wee hours of July 11 
the Army of Northern Virginia moved into the defense lines. 
First, two of Longstreet’s divisions, those of Major General John 
Bell Hood (commanded by General E.M. Law), and General 
Lafayette McLaws, marched south toward Downsville, filling 
the right flank of the defense lines, with Hood’s Division on 
the extreme right, extending almost to the river, and McLaws’s 
Division extending the line north to the Williamsport- 
Boonsboro Road. Those two divisions were placed into the de- 
fense lines under the personal direction of Lee. Major General 


George E. Pickett’s Division of Longstreet’s Corps had been pre- 
viously directed to Williamsport; it had been guarding the 
Union prisoners-of-war on the march and would continue to 
do so until all of them were on Virginia soil. Hill’s Corps was 
directed to hold the center of the defense lines. Major General 
Richard H. Anderson’s Division of Hill’s Corps was positioned 
west of the College of St. James, connecting with the left flank 
of McLaws’s Division. To the left of Anderson, in front of the 
Brick School House, was directed the division of Major Gen- 
eral Henry Heth, and to Heth’s left was Major General William 
D. Pender’s Division, commanded by Heth himself. The left 
flank of the defense line was held by Ewell’s Corps. Brigadier 
General Edward “Allegheny” Johnson’s Division of Ewell’s Corps 
extended the line from Pender’s left, northward, across 
the Williamsport-Hagerstown Turnpike. To Johnson’s 
left was placed the division of Major General Jubal A. 
Early, and to Early’s left was Major General Robert E. 
Rodes’ Division, which straddled, and extended north 
of, the National Road. Rodes formed the extreme left 
flank of the army. The cavalry of Fitzhugh Lee and 
John R. Chambliss screened the left flank to the west, 
all the way to the Conococheague Creek.!4 
Even as the Army of Northern Virginia moved 

into the defense lines, the Army of the Potomac 
pressed forward. By July 11, General Meade had 
moved all seven of his corps across the South Moun- 
tain range, mostly through Turner’s Pass onto the 
undulating ground South of Hagerstown and east of 
Lee’s imposing Salisbury Ridge defense lines. Meade 
pressured Lee’s movement by moving into 
Hagerstown. Union cavalry pressed up the Williams- 
port-Boonsboro Road. By day’s end, though, Lee’s 
army lay behind its newly-completed works, and Meade was 
content to align the Army of the Potomac along the 
Hagerstown-Sharpsburg Turnpike and the ridgelines nearby 
parallel to, and little more than one mile from, the Salisbury 
Ridge defense lines.!> 

Howard’s Eleventh Corps anchored the Union right flank 
between Hagerstown and Funkstown. To Howard’s left was John 
Newton’s First Corps and to Newton’s left was Sedgwick’s Sixth 
Corps, just south of Funkstown. To Sedgwick’s left was George 
Sykes’s Fifth Corps and to Sykes’s left was William Hays’ Sec- 
ond Corps extending, down to the Williamsport-Boonsboro 
Road. Across the Williamsport-Boonsboro Road, along a high 
ridge, was Henry Slocum’s Twelfth Corps, forming the left flank. 
The troops were ordered to construct breastworks.!¢ 

As Couch’s and Kelley’s armies neared, and with the Army 
of the Potomac a little more than one mile away, Lee planned 
an escape. The bridge of Falling Waters was completed, but the 
entire army would not be able to cross it quickly enough to 
avoid being attacked. Lee would have to wait for the river to 
recede. It was reported to Lee that by July 13 the river would be 
around four feet deep at the Williamsport ford, provided no 
additional heavy and continuous rains occurred over the next 
two days. In the meantime, most of the ambulances waiting to 
cross the river on the rafts were directed down the canal tow 
path to cross at the bridge. So great was the number of ambu- 
lances still at Williamsport that the movement would take nearly 
two days to complete. !7 
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Plans were drawn up for the evacuation. Ewell’s Corps 
would abandon its defense lines on July 13 and march to 
Williamsport. There the infantrymen of the Corps, along with 
the army’s cavalry, would cross the Potomac by wading at the 
ford. Unfortunately, the shallowest part of the river was off a 
point on the west bank of the deep Conococheague Creek. To 
get there, Ewell’s men would have to wade through the waters 
of the aqueduct of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal which spanned 
the creek before descending a steep bank into the river. The 
artillery battalions and ordnance trains of Ewell’s Corps would 
cross by means of rafts.!8 

Longstreet’s and Hill’s Corps would cross the Potomac at 
Falling Waters on July 13 and 14. Longstreet’s Corps, on the 
right nearest to the river, would evacuate the defense lines first. 
Hill would follow with Anderson’s Division, followed by 
Pender’s. Heth’s Division would serve as the rear guard of the 
army. Artillery battalions and their ordnance trains would move 
across the bridge with the divisions to which they were at- 
tached.!9 

Under pressure from President Abraham Lincoln and the 
War Department to follow up his “glorious result” at Gettys- 
burg, Meade probed for an opening. Lee’s position, though, was 
simply too formidable. Nothing Meade could have done would 
have prevented Lee from 
winning the race to what be- 
came the Williamsport de- 
fense lines.2° 

Meade called a council 
of war at his headquarters 
near Jones’ Crossroads on 
July 12. In attendance were 
all seven of his corps com- 
manders as well as his chief 
of staff, chief engineer, and 
the commander of the cav- 
alry. Meade expressed his 
desire to attack Lee frontally 
the next morning. Four of 
his chief lieutenants were in 
agreement. General Sedge- 
wick, and four others, how- 
ever, were emphatically 
against attacking. The corps 
commanders voted seven- 
to-two against an attack. Meade finally stated that he would 
not take the responsibility of provoking an engagement against 
the advice of so many of his commanders.?! 

That decision was all that Lee needed to make his escape. 
July 13 saw only sporadic gunfire along the skirmishlines be- 
tween the two contending armies. Lee’s men were readied for 
the movement. As afternoon turned into the evening Ewell’s 
Corps began the evacuation of the left flank and the march to- 
ward Williamsport. As Ewell’s men entered the town his artil- 
lery battalions were directed down the canal towpath toward 
the bridge at Falling Waters by Lee’s staff officers after delay 
and confusion reigned while the columns of artillery waited to 
board the two inadequate rafts. Ewell’s infantrymen were or- 
dered to hold their cartridge boxes above their heads and wade 
through the aqueduct of the canal over the Conococheague 
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Creek. They then descended the riverbank into the water be- 
tween two lines of infantrymen standing in the river holding 
hands to prevent those wading the river from being swept down- 
stream or being struck by objects descending the river. The Vir- 
ginia shore was ablaze with torchlight.?2 

At the same time, Longstreet’s Corps withdrew from its 
defense lines and marched due west on the Falling Waters road 
toward the pontoon bridge. The movement was marked by 
some confusion and countless halts in the marches. Torches 
and burning piles of fence rails lighted the roads. McLaws’ Di- 
vision was the first to reach the bridge, but it had to wait until 
all the remaining ambulances and all of Ewell’s artillery had 
crossed. It was nearing daylight, July 14, before Hood’s Divi- 
sion reached the bridge.?> 

General Heth’s division was ordered to abandon the de- 
fense lines north of St. James College and in front of the Brick 
School House at night on July 13, Heth’s was the last division to 
leave and served as the rear guard. The column followed the 
Downsville Road to Falling Waters. As was the case with all the 
divisions of the army, skirmish details were left behind in the 
outer trenches, their officers instructed that they would be re- 
lieved by cavalry during the night. Once relieved, the skirmish- 
ers would follow the division to the river. 


The crossing was not without mishaps. Library of Congress 


The night of Heth’s evacuation of the Williamsport de- 
fenses was terribly dark and rainy. The Downsville and Falling 
Waters Roads had become “ankle-deep” in mud due to the in- 
cessant movement of Longstreet’s and Hill’s troops. Heth’s men 
made very slow progress. The command halted every few min- 
utes to allow artillery and wagons to pass on to the pontoon 
bridge. One such halt lasted nearly two hours. In all it took 
twelve hours for the division to march the seven miles to Fall- 
ing Waters.?4 

Early in the morning of July 14 Heth’s Division reached 
the elevated ridge about one and one-half miles in front of the 
river crossing along which the army’s engineers had prepared 
defenseworks. General Hill, who had been overseeing his corps 
as it crossed the pontoon bridge, rode up the hill to locate Heth. 
Heth was directed by him to place his division in line of battle 
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on either side of the road extending across the ridge. Engineers 
had constructed gun emplacements for artillery, but Hill could 
not afford to give Heth’s Division the guns to fill them. All of 
the Corps artillery was crossing the Potomac. Heth expressed 
regret that there was no artillery support. Brigadier General 
Pettigrew turned to Heth and asked, “Did you ever hear of a 
rear guard of a retreating army without artillery?”25 

General Heth ordered his brigade commanders to form a 
line-of- battle. On the left of the road Pettigrew, then in com- 
mand of his own brigade of North Carolinians and the rem- 


nants of Brigadier General James J. Archer's brigade of Tennes- 
seans and Alabamians, formed his commands on the left of the 
road facing north. The right flank of Pettigrew’s line was held 
by the Tennesseans and Alabamians. They took up positions in 
front of the red brick, two-story farm house owned by J. M. 
Downey. The right was held by the Ist Tennessee Infantry, its 
front extending from the slab fence corner of farmer Downey’s 
vegetable garden along the road and just behind the house to 
the right of the 13th Alabama. The 7th and 14th Tennessee and 
5th Alabama Battalion extended the line in front of Downey’s 
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apple orchard to the left. To the left of the Tennesseans and 
Alabamians was Pettigrew’s own brigade, which formed the left 
flank of the rear guard, extending the line all the way to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. To the right of the road, in front of 
the houses of two brothers, J. and H. Snyder, was positioned 
Colonel J. M. Brockenbrough’s Virginia brigade, and to 
Brockenbrough’s right, Brigadier General Joseph R. Davis’s bri- 
gade, which held the right flank extending to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal. Heth directed Pender’s Division to form in reserve 
along the low-lying ground on either side of the road behind 
and below Heth’s Division. Along the road between Pettigrew’s 
right (the Ist Tennessee) and Brockenbrough’s left, endless 
streams of the division baggage wagons and stragglers contin- 
ued their movement toward the river crossing below.26 


Brigadier General J. Johnston Pettigrew, 
mortally wounded at Falling Waters, July 14, 1863. Pettigrew died 
at Bunker Hill, Virginia a few days later. Library of Congress. 


Although informed that his division was to serve as the 
rear guard of the army, Heth was unconcerned about any im- 
mediate confrontation with the enemy. The long lines of bag- 
gage wagons and stragglers moving down the road gave him 
every indication his men were not, in fact, the last Confeder- 
ates to leave the Williamsport defense lines. Furthermore, his 
own skirmishers were in front of him, and, hopefully, on the 
move along the road toward his position after being replaced 
by cavalry. No sooner had Heth arrived along the ridge above 
Falling Waters than a large contingent of Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry 
passed back up the road toward Downsville to screen the con- 
tinued withdrawal. Thus, it was not without thought that Heth 
ordered his exhausted and hungry men to “lie down and take 
all the sleep possible.” Muskets were stacked behind the lines, 
and the weary men fell to the ground.” 

Pettigrew was somewhat disturbed by the position of the 
division and its lack of pickets. Heth seemed unconcerned about 
the placement of pickets, but Pettigrew took it upon himself to 
order pickets advanced along his own brigade’s and the 
Tennessean’s and Alabamian’s left and front.2° 
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The rain having fallen all through the night, the early morn- 
ing was foggy. Through the fog, those within Heth’s lines could 
see that they had an unobstructed field of fire extending over a 
mile to their front. About one mile back up the road toward 
Downsville was a heavy belt of woods. Dimly, it could be seen 
through the heavy mist. 

Behind Heth’s Division, the last of Longstreet’s Corps, 
Hood’s Division, was crossing the Potomac on the pontoon 
bridge. The river was blanketed in fog. General Lee was ob- 
served on the Maryland side of the river near the bridge, 
mounted on “Traveller” and sipping a tin cup of coffee. He 
looked “gloomy, pale, haggard and old,” remembered one Texas 
soldier. His horse was a “veritable claybank.” As Hood’s old Texas 
brigade stepped onto the bridge a regimental band struck up 
the tune “Dixie.”2? 

While Heth’s men were stacking arms up the road and 
Longstreet’s Corps continued the river crossing, Judson 
Kilpatrick’s Third Cavalry Division was galloping toward the 
Confederate river crossing. The division had been aroused at 
3:00 a.m. at its campsite south of Hagerstown with orders to 
attack at 7:00 a.m. The enemy was reported falling back after 
Meade had ordered a reconnaissance-in-force toward the aban- 
doned Williamsport defense line. Captain George A. Drew of 
Brigadier General George A. Custer’s staff had ridden over to 
Colonel Luther S. Trowbridge of the 5th Michigan Cavalry and 
exclaimed: “Make no noise about it, no bugle calls, but boots 
and saddles right away. The enemy has fallen back, and we are 
ordered to find out where he has gone.” In less than five min- 
utes the 5th Michigan was in columns-of-fours. Captain Drew 
rode up to Colonel Trowbridge again. “Are you ready?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir,” replied Trowbridge. “Move out,” Drew said, “and take 
the road to Williamsport.”?? 

Led by the 5th Michigan, Custer’s Michigan cavalry bri- 
gade galloped down the road toward Williamsport. As they 
passed the Confederate defense lines they saw that Lee had es- 
caped, So many of the fences along the way had been com- 
pletely removed for breastworks and firewood that the “whole 
country was an open common,” remembered one trooper.*! 

Ahead went the Michiganders into Potomac Street of 
Williamsport. The streets of the town were largely empty. Across 
the river the blue troopers could see Ewell’s Confederate infan- 
try and artillery drawn up in line of battle, while below, in the 
river, the last squadron of Confederate cavalry had nearly com- 
pleted its crossing. “I cannot describe my feelings of disappoint- 
ment and discouragement,” wrote Colonel Trowbridge. The 
men in the Michigan brigade were angry. Trowbridge and his 
regiment were ordered to round up stragglers.>2 

While in Williamsport, word was received that at Falling 
Waters, three miles below Williamsport, Confederate troops 
were still crossing the river. Kilpatrick immediately ordered his 
command in columns-of-fours, down the Williamsport- 
Boonsboro Road, and then off onto the Falling Waters Road 
toward the river crossing. In advance were Companies B and F, 
6th Michigan Cavalry, under the command of Major Peter A. 
Weber. The 5th Michigan would rejoin the advance after it had 
completed rounding up stragglers in and around Williamsport. 
J. H. Kidd of the 6th Michigan remembered the very early morn- 
ing hours of July 14 as “a wild night.” “For the whole distance,” 
he recalled, “the horses were spurred at a gallop. Kilpatrick was 
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afraid he would not get there in time to overtake the enemy, so 
he spared neither man nor beast. The road was soft and miry, 
and the horses sank to their knees in the sticky mud.” The col- 
umn straggled badly; it was not possible to keep the troops closed 
up in columns-of-fours. At around 11:20 a.m. the two lead com- 
panies of the 6th Michigan emerged from the heavy woods nearly 
a mile from Heth’s defense line.*? 

Heth’s men were lying on their wet blankets with their arms 
stacked. Through the heavy mist Heth observed the two com- 
panies of Michigan cavalry. He was perplexed. He remembered 
Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry passing up the road just a short time ago. 
Were these Lee’s horsemen? He conferred with General Pettigrew. 
The two agreed that they must be Confederate cavalry.>4 


loped until they were nearly 175 yards in front of the Confed- 
erate lines. Nervous infantry officers called for their men to 
open fire. Heth yelled down the lines countermanding the or- 
ders. Pettigrew mounted his horse and rode to his regimental 
commanders in both little brigades telling them to be ready 
but hold their fire until ordered to open up. Heth peered 
through his field glasses. Intermittent shots rang out. Heth be- 
came alarmed. These were Union cavalrymen!>” 

Through the mist, Weber’s Michigan companies, with sa- 
bers drawn, dashed toward the Confederates, yelling, “Surren- 
der! Surrender!” Heth exploded, “It’s the enemy cavalry!” He 
turned to Pettigrew and ordered him to open fire, while he and 
his staff retired to a position below the Downey farm.°8 
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Falling Waters, July 14, charge of the 6th Micigan cavalry on the Confederate earthworks. Alfred R. Waud drawing, Library of Congress 


AJOR WEBER, IN THE LEAD, turned to Gener- 
als Kilpatrick and Custer for instructions. All of 
the Michiganders could see that Confederate in- 
fantry held the ridge a mile ahead. It appeared to 
them as though the Confederates had gone into bivouac. Gen- 
eral Custer immediately ordered the two companies to dis- 
mount and advance on foot to ascertain the enemy’s strength. 
Kilpatrick countermanded the orders of the young brigadier 
and ordered Weber instead to charge the Confederates on horse- 
back. Weber, hearing the order, turned to his men and yelled, 
“Forward!” The two companies emerged from the woods at a 
gallop, their National colors unfurled.>° 

Generals Heth and Pettigrew could dimly see the Union 
horsemen. Heth remarked that they must be Confederates; 
that the flag had been captured, and some officer was sim- 
ply displaying some “culpable” braggadocio by unfurling it. 
The two Michigan companies continued to gallop closer to 
the Confederate lines. Major Weber turned to his troopers 
and called out: “Wheel into line and damn them, split their 
heads open!”?° 

Heth reached for his field glasses. Why would so small a 
band of cavalry show such a bold front in the face of an infan- 
try division if they were not friendly? Pettigrew and the staff 
officers gathered around Heth agreed. On the horsemen gal- 


Pettigrew, mounted when the first shots rang out, had 
trouble steadying his horse. His right hand was still somewhat 
immobile from a wound incurred at Seven Pines, and his left 
arm was in a sling as a result of a wound suffered on July 3. 
Startled by the loud reports of the first volley, Pettigrew’s horse 
reared back and fell to the ground, the general momentarily 
pinned beneath the saddle. Pettigrew stood up and ran to a posi- 
tion behind the Ist Tennessee at the fence corner of the garden 
near the roadside. From there he directed the fire of his men.?? 

The Michigan cavalrymen galloped ahead, some guided 
their snorting mounts around the gun emplacements to the left 
of the Tennesseans and Alabamians, but most pressed ahead, 
down the road between the right of the Ist Tennessee and the 
left of Brockenbrough’s brigade. In a moment the two Michi- 
gan companies were firing at Pettigrew’s men from the rear. 
Many Confederates, just aroused and with empty muskets, fled. 
Some left their muskets still stacked. As the Michigan cavalry- 
men galloped ahead to chase them down, a few were seen fall- 
ing to the ground, only to get up after the cavalrymen had passed 
them and run in the opposite direction. Seeing an old barn in 
farmer Downey’s field about one hundred yards away, a dozen 
or so Confederates ran inside. Six Michiganders rode up through 
the gunfire swearing they would cut the heads off the Confed- 
erates if they didn’t surrender!*° 
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The attack of the 6th Michigan Cavalry at Falling Waters. Withdrawing from the attack are the remnants of Archer's brigade of Tennesseans and 
Alabamians. Visible in the illustration are the empty gun emplacements and the Downey house and barn. Note the high ridge which had been selected 
for the defense of the bridge crossing. Edwin Forbes drawing, Library of Congress 


Pettigrew quickly ordered his men to “about face” and open 
fire. A terrific volley resounded across the hills and fields of 
Falling Waters, dismounting dozens of blue cavalrymen. Un- 
daunted, Major Weber led his men directly in and among the 
Confederates, slashing and cutting with their sabers. With no 
time to reload, the Tennesseans and Alabamians used bayonets 
and clubbed muskets. Confusion reigned.*! 

Pettigrew observed a Michigan corporal firing from be- 
hind Downey’s barn. Pettigrew directed some of the nearby 
Tennesseans to fire in that direction. Muskets were loaded and 
fired. Bullets chipped and splintered the barn, but did not hit 
the blue corporal. Pettigrew reached for his own pistol, a small 
police revolver, and quickly walked through the garden toward 
the barn to get a shot at the corporal. The corporal opened fire 
and a bullet hit Pettigrew in the lower abdomen. The general 
crumpled to the ground. Seeing Pettigrew fall, several of his 
staff officers seized him and brought him back to the main line. 
The surgeons in attendance believed that his only hope lay in 
leaving him where he was, perfectly still. They proposed to take 
him into farmer Downey’s barn. General Pettigrew “obstinately 
declined.” “I would die before I would again be taken a pris- 
oner,” he remarked.4? 


Private N.B. Staton of the 26th North Carolina, witness- 
ing the incident, tried to shoot the blue corporal but his mus- 
ket misfired. He grabbed a big stone and crushed the corporal’s 
breast, killing him.*3 

Brockenbrough’s and Davis’ brigades let loose a number 
of volleys, while Pettigrew’s men used clubbed muskets and 
fence rails to brain Union horsemen. Major Weber was shot 
through the head and killed. In the melee the Michiganders 
lost 40 killed and 85 wounded. In minutes the remnants of the 
Michigan units withdrew.4 

The Confederate retreat continued. Pettigrew was car- 
ried across the pontoon bridge and then taken to Bunker 
Hill, Virginia, where he would die on July 17. With little 
further harassment, the balance of A.P. Hill’s Corps moved 
across the Falling Waters bridge. Confederate artillery, in 
position along the Virginia bluffs, kept the enemy from fol- 
lowing too closely. It was said that the last man across the 
bridge was Captain Thomas J. Cureton of the 26th North 
Carolina. The bridge was cut loose, and it broke apart in 
the swift-running river.4> 

Lee, in the words of General Abner Doubleday, had crossed 
the river, “on a bridge of gold.”46 


KENT M. BROWN is a lawyer/historian who resides in 
Danville, Kentucky. He is completing a book on Lee’s 
Retreat from Gettysburg this year for the University of 
North Carolina Press. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND GEORGE 


Presidents, soldiers, and of- 
ficers must act under conditions 
of changing circumstances. They 
do not have the luxury of hind- 
sight to assess what to do at the 
moment. Both civilian presi- 
dents and military leaders are 
human beings who have the ca- 
pacity to develop in their roles or 
to regress. If one thing is certain 
about Abraham Lincoln, it is that 
he is the prototype of the matur- 
ing political leader. This article 
explores another dimension of 
him—his capacity as the 16'® 
president of the United States to 
act as the commander-in-chief in 
his dealings with General George 
G. Meade after the federal victory 
at Gettysburg. 

The essential question to be ad- 
dressed is whether General Meade missed 
a golden opportunity to crush General 
Robert E. Lee’s retreating army after the 
battle of Gettysburg. Military leaders at 
the time differed in their answer to this 
question, as did members of the cabinet.! 
Even historians today remain divided. For 
example, Gabor Boritt finds that the gen- 
eral fell short of the president’s reason- 
able expectations to follow up his Gettys- 
burg victory with a vigorous pursuit of 
George Gordon Meade (1869) by Daniel Ridgeway Knight. Union League Club of Philadelphia. _Lee’s retreating columns. On the other 

hand, A. Wilson Greene believes that 

“General Meade has my confidence as abrave and =)..." Frucent and his pursuit was 

skillful officer, and a true man.” a number of issues involving a multi-di- 

—Abraham Lincoln mensional president, Lincoln seemingly 

took both sides, initially condemning him 
and then later moderating his view. 
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only to 
hands.” 


Meade’s Military Situation: 
To Chase or to Destroy? 


Major General George Meade had 
been appointed commander of the Army 
of the Potomac only four days before the 
battle of Gettysburg. The battle had con- 
siderably diminished the army’s strength 
and command structure. Total losses 
were more than 23,000, including corps 
commander, John F. Reynolds and sev- 
eral brigade commanders. Additional of- 
ficer losses down the chain of command 
numbered 300. Corps commanders 
Winfield Scott Hancock and Daniel E. 
Sickles were severely wounded, as was the 
army’s chief of staff, Daniel Butterfield.? 
These losses amounted to a serious re- 
duction in the driving power of the Army 
of the Potomac. While the Confederate 
force had suffered similarly—over 28,000 
killed, wounded or captured—it still re- 
mained a fighting force. 

Despite the hardships and exhaus- 
tion, the Army of the Potomac retained 
good morale.° The exhaustion extended 
to the army commander who, on July 8th, 
wrote his wife from his new base in 
Frederick, Maryland, “From the time | 
took command till today, now over ten 
days, I have not changed my clothes, have 
not had a regular night’s rest, and many 
nights not a wink of sleep, and for sev- 
eral days did not even wash my face and 
hands, no regular food, and all the time 
in a great state of mental anxiety.” 

Lee remained in position through- 
out July 4 to see if Meade would coun- 
terattack. He sent all of his Confederate 
ambulances and wagons, under Brigadier 
General John Imboden, through 
Cashtown Pass to Williamsport, Mary- 
land, on the Potomac River, where he 
hoped to recross into Virginia. Meade, 
likewise held his position, in the event Lee 


L 


Abraham Lincoln, Library of Congress 


were to try another assault. At sunset on 
the 4th, Lee sent his infantry toward the 
mountains with A. P. Hill in the lead fol- 
lowed by James Longstreet and Richard 
Ewell. They would take the shortest route 
to Williamsport by the Fairfield Road and 
Hagerstown, Maryland. A heavy rain on 
the 4th added to the difficulties of with- 
drawal and Meade’s ability to confirm it. 

After receiving reports from signal 
officers of long Confederate columns 
heading westward, Meade assembled his 
generals for counsel. Keeping in mind 
his overriding instructions from gen- 
eral-in-chief Henry W. Halleck to pro- 
tect Washington and Baltimore, most 
advisers recommended staying at Get- 
tysburg rather than pursuing Lee to- 
wards Williamsport.® Meade nonethe- 
less adopted a plan of a cavalry pursuit. 
Infantry would follow east of the moun- 
tains in an effort to intercept Lee before 
he crossed the Potomac.” 


On July 8, Meade concentrated his 
army in Middletown, and for the next 


| four days carefully maneuvered closer to 


Lee’s defenses. Meade reported to Halleck 
that the Confederates had entrenched 


| themselves in a line from Falling Waters 


northeast to near Hagerstown. Halleck 


| advised Meade to “postpone a general 


battle till you can concentrate all your 
forces and get up your reserves and rein- 


| forcements.” He warned against “partial 


combats” and promised reinforce- 
ments.!? All in all, there were about 
80,000 men armed and equipped com- 


| pared to Lee’s 50,000.!! 


Lee had anticipated an attack and 
had prepared a defensive perimeter with 
his right on the Potomac. He took ad- 
vantage of every ridge and hill. His line 
ran northward and curved west to the 
wooded banks of a creek occupied by 
Ewell on the left for a total of seven and 
a half miles. Earthworks cut across all 
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roads in the area and effective cover was 
afforded by artillery on the heights. 
While the federals constructed their own 
works, Meade had made bolder plans: “It 
is my intention to attack. ... tomorrow,” 
he informed Halleck at 4:30 p. m. on July 
12. '? He added the qualifying clause, 
“unless something intervenes to prevent 
it,” suggesting his insecurity. Meade as- 
sembled his commanders that evening. 
Only two endorsed his offensive plans— 
arguing that they did not have enough 
knowledge about Lee’s strength and po- 
sition. Meade postponed the assault 
pending a reconnaissance on the 13th.!3 

He has been much criticized for de- 
ferring to his generals and even abrogat- 
ing his responsibility as commanding 
general. When Meade reported the post- 
ponement to Halleck, the general-in- 
chief advised him to follow his own judg- 
ment. Moreover, he admonished Meade 
not to call councils of war since it is “pro- 
verbial that councils of war never 
fight.”'4 During the following day, bad 
weather hampered Meade’s observation 
but he announced nonetheless that, “We 
shall have a great battle tomorrow.” !> 
Meade ordered four divisions to advance 
at 7:00 a.m. anticipating that such a large 
reconnaissance would lead to a general 
engagement. 


Unknown to Meade, Lee had de- 
cided to retreat after making a bridge at 
Falling Waters and after the Potomac had 
dropped enough to enable Ewell to ford 
at Williamsport. By the morning of July 
14, most of Lee’s men had crossed to Vir- 
ginia. As an inadequate consolation, 
Meade could claim some success against 
Lee’s rear guard under the command of 
General Henry Heth at Falling Waters, 
where John Buford’s and Judson 
Kilpatrick’s cavalry captured more than 
500 men, two guns, two battle flags, and 
small arms. Confederate General 
Pettigrew was also mortally wounded in 
the Union attack. !® 


Lincoln’s Military and 
Political Situation 


Misunderstanding of Meade’s will- 
ingness to follow up his victory by en- 
gaging Lee began on July 4. Meade him- 
self undermined his position in his 
congratulations to the Army of the Po- 
tomac for its work at Gettysburg. He con- 
cluded with: “Our task is not yet accom- 
plished, and the commanding general 
looks to the army for greater efforts to 
drive from our soil every vestige of the 
presence of the invader.”!” Meade would 
| regret his choice of words. Without 


knowing all the facts, Abraham Lincoln 
read Meade’s message and with darkened 
face slapped his knee in frustration and 
groaned: “Drive the invader from our 
soil? My God! Is that all?”!8 Though open 
to several interpretations, Lincoln took 
Meade’s words to mean that the general 
wanted “to get the enemy across the river 
without a further collision.”!? Lincoln no 
longer trusted his generals. Fearful that 
Gettysburg would be another Anti- 
etam—where George B. McClellan 
squandered three days following his vic- 
tory—nothing Meade said or did could 
diminish Lincoln’s unfavorable opinion 
of him during this phase of the Gettys- 
burg campaign. 

Notwithstanding Lincoln’s usually 
accurate instincts, his assessment of 
Meade’s behavior was unfair. Contrary 
to the President’s belief, Meade did set 
out after Lee for the express purpose of 
battling him again for, as revealed to his 
wife Margaret, he would rather fight “at 
once. ... in Maryland than to follow in 
Virginia.”?° Recent scholarship criticizes 
Meade for failure to lay pontoon bridges 
over the Potomac east of the concentra- 
tion of forces at Williamsport or at Harp- 
ers Ferry to get south of Lee so that he 
could outflank the Confederates south of 
the river. Meade, an engineer, must have 


Meade’s infantry held their position at Gettysburg on the day after the battle. Pictured above are men of the 28th Pennsylvania 
volunteers, behind breastworks on Culp’s Hill. Edwin Forbes drawing. Library of Congress 
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been aware of this option but obviously 
preferred to engage north of the Poto- 
mac.”! This author could find no evidence 
or mention that Meade and his generals 
ever considered this flanking movement. 
There was also the question of whether 
Meade should divide his own force to per- 
form this operation in the event the force 
around Harpers Ferry was inadequate for 
such a mission. After all, this was not Lee 
and Jackson at Chancellorsville where 
there was no river to cross following a 
great battle. 

But the President’s reaction came 
from trying to convince his generals that 
their objective should not be the posses- 
sion of real estate but the destruction of 
Lee’s army. He had forgotten all too soon 
that Meade’s mission when appointed in 
June was to stop and repel Lee’s invasion 
as well as protect Washington and Balti- 
more. Halleck’s letter explaining Meade’s 
mission had accompanied the order plac- 
ing Meade in command. The army was to 
have two goals: (1) to be “the covering 
army of Washington as well as the army 
of operation against the invading forces 
of the rebels” and (2)”to maneuver and 
fight in such manner as to cover the capi- 
tal and also Baltimore, as far as circum- 
stances will admit. Should General Lee 
move upon either of these places, it is ex- 
pected that you will either anticipate him 
or arrive with him so as to give battle.”2? 
Halleck told him that outside of these mis- 
sions, Meade was “free to act” as he saw 
fit. Did Meade perform his duties well? 
Nowhere in the order did it say he must 
destroy the enemy army before it returned 
to Virginia (especially after engaging and 
defeating the army). But the President 
believed that should the rebel army go 
north of the Potomac it could “never re- 
turn, if well attended to.” 

Meade’s interview with Brigadier 
General Herman Haupt on July 5 further 
undermined his position. Haupt was not 
privy to Meade’s plan of pursuit but his 
interview convinced Haupt that Meade 
did not plan to attack Lee and he reported 
this view to the President, Stanton and 
Halleck the next day.* Ironically, Haupt’s 
departure coincided with Meade’s deci- 
sion authorizing the army’s southern 
march with a direct pursuit of Lee to the 
west by the Sixth Corps.?° 

Imboden reached Williamsport on 
July 5 only to find the pontoon bridge de- 
stroyed by federal cavalry and the river 
swollen by heavy rain making the ford 


impassable. Halleck’s messages from 
Washington came fast and furious—cer- 
tainly with the prodding of the President. 
Halleck expressed satisfaction with 
Meade’s movements on July 5 but his 
mood changed rapidly, reflecting official 
Washington’s impatience. On July 6 Hal- 
leck wrote Meade, “You have given the 
enemy a stunning blow at Gettysburg. 
Follow it up and give him another.”?6 


assault by Judson Kilpatrick at Hagers- 
town. Yet despite pressure from Stuart’s 
cavalry, Buford and Kilpatrick continued 
to hold their advanced positions around 
Boonsboro until Meade could bring up 
the Army of the Potomac. 

Using Halleck as an intermediary, 
Lincoln sent another message to Meade 
informing him that the enemy was cross- 
ing at Williamsport and that the army 


Henry Heth (left) and Herman Haupt. Library of Congress 


On July 7, Halleck again urged an 
immediate attack after he received from 
Lincoln a message to pass on to Meade 
confirming the surrender of Vicksburg. 
This news was also intended to spur 
Meade on and remind him of the ideal 
of destroying an enemy army as Ulysses 
§. Grant had done. The President had 
forgotten that the Vicksburg campaign 
lasted over nine months. “Now,” the 
President added, “if General Meade can 
complete his work, so gloriously pros- 
ecuted thus far, by the literal or substan- 
tial destruction of Lee’s army, the rebel- 
lion will be over.”2? Meade understood 
the importance of destroying the enemy 
army. On July 5 he had written his wife, 
“It was a grand battle, and is in my judg- 
ment a most decided victory, though I 
did not annihilate or bag the Confeder- 
ate Army... .”28 

By July 7 Meade was convinced any- 
way that Lee was in retreat, gave up on 
direct pursuit and ordered his army 
southward as he had intended to do two 
days earlier. His cavalry had not been 
passive either. Brigadier General John 
Buford’s cavalry had engaged Imboden’s 
cavalry at Williamsport and Major Gen- 
eral J.E.B. Stuart’s cavalry turned back an 


should move against Lee by forced 
marches. He emphasized that the oppor- 
tunity to attack the enemy army while 
straddled over the Potomac should not 
be lost. Meade bristled and fired back a 
brusque reply that according to his intel- 
ligence the enemy was not crossing the 
river, and that the army was already mak- 
ing forced marches.?? On July 9 Halleck 
backed down and told Meade not to be 
influenced by “any dispatch from here 
against your own judgment. Regard them 
as suggestions only. Our information 
here is not always correct.”>9 

It is hard to imagine that this was 
sent with Lincoln’s knowledge . Techni- 
cally—if not politically and militarily— 
Meade could now disregard orders from 
Washington with impunity. And “Old 
Brains,” as Halleck was called, actually 
believed, even if Lincoln did not, that “To 
order a general to give battle against his 
own wishes and judgment is to assume 
the responsibility of a probable defeat. If 
a general is unwilling to fight, he is not 
likely to gain a victory”?! 

But the fury continued from Wash- 
ington. Lincoln was deeply distressed and 
grieved over what many in the capital 


were already calling Lee’s “escape.” Such 
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a term was highly debatable, but Lincoln 
was sure that Meade’s cautious dispatches 
prior to the 14th sounded too much like 
McClellan by pointing to his difficulties 
as excuses to do nothing. The President 
overlooked the fact that Meade had or- 
dered an advance before he knew the 
Confederates had crossed the river. Yet 
Lincoln may have also wondered whether 
a reconnaissance in force feasible on the 
14th, wouldn’t have been just as feasible 
the day before. 

The President may have been unfair 
in his analysis. Ignorant of the topogra- 
phy, weather conditions, and the dynam- 
ics at work, he made it sound too simple. 
“We had them within our grasp,” he told 
his secretary John Hay “We had only to 
stretch forth our hands and they were 
ours. And nothing I could say or do could 
make the Army move.” Lincoln as- 
sumed, wrongly as it turned out, that Lee 
was surrounded when he uttered: “Our 
army held the war in the hollow of their 
hand and they would not close it.”>9 And, 
at a cabinet meeting on July 17, Lincoln 
said that “Meade had made a terrible mis- 
take.”54 His view was reinforced by mem- 
bers of the cabinet. For example, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Welles complained of 
Meade’s “want of decision and self reli- 
ance in an emergency.’>> Moreover, on 
July 22, 1863, Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton wrote “since the world began no 
man ever missed so great an opportunity 
of serving his country as was lost by his 
neglecting to strike his adversary.’>° 

When Meade telegraphed the news 
of Lee’s crossing the Potomac to Halleck 
on July 14, the general-in-chief replied 
that “the escape of Lee’s army without 
another battle has created great dissatis- 
faction in the mind of the President, and 
it will require an energetic pursuit on 
your part to remove the impression that 
it has not been sufficiently active hereto- 
fore.”>7 Clearly stung, Meade promptly 
telegraphed Washington and asked to be 
relieved of command. “Having per- 
formed my duty conscientiously and to 
the best of my ability, the censure of the 
president conveyed in your dispatch. ... 
is, in my judgment, so undeserved that I 
feel compelled most respectfully to ask to 
be immediately relieved from the com- 
mand of this army.”3* Halleck declined 
the offer but the aftermath of the cam- 
paign continued to haunt Meade. While 
he remained in command of the Army 
of the Potomac and received a regular 
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commission as a major general, the per- 
ception would later deprive him of the 
independent command he desired. Com- 
mand of the Middle Military District and 
the troops in the Shenandoah would go 
to Philip Sheridan.°? 

In a letter intended to mollify Meade, 
President Lincoln wrote him on July 14: 
“Tl have just seen your despatch to Gen- 
eral Halleck, asking to be relieved of your 
command, because of supposed censure 
of mine. I am very - very - grateful to you 
for the magnificent success you gave the 
cause of the country at Gettysburg; and | 
am sorry now to be the author of the 
slightest pain to you... .“40 

But Lincoln could not hide his dis- 
appointment, “.... Again my dear gen- 
eral, I do not believe you appreciate the 
magnitude of the misfortune involved in 
Lee’s escape. He was within your easy 
grasp, and to have closed upon him 
would, in connection with our late suc- 
cesses, have ended the war. As it is the war 
will be prolonged indefinitely. If you 
could not safely attack Lee last Monday, 
how can you possibly do so South of the 
river, when you take with you very few 
more than two thirds of the force you 
then had in hand? It would be unreason- 
able to expect, and I do not expect you 
can now effect much. Your golden oppor- 
tunity is gone, and I am distressed im- 
measurably because of it... 4! 

John Hay’s diary entry for July 15 
notes Lincoln’s depression over Meade 
and adds that Robert Lincoln “says the 
Tycoon is grieved silently but deeply 
about the escape of Lee. [The President] 
said, ‘If I had gone up there, I could have 
whipped them myself. “42 While the let- 
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ter was laid aside and never sent, it ex- 
presses Lincoln’s inner most thoughts. Did 
he expect too much? 


Lincoln’s Prudence Resumes 


Despite Lincoln’s criticism, Meade 
had reason for not pursuing Lee more 
aggressively. His generals were almost all 
against it. They had seen the results of 
frontal attacks on strong positions. The 
rebel army had made powerful defensive 
positions. Lincoln was correct in seeing 
the strategic necessity of destroying Lee’s 
army, but momentarily he allowed this to 
cloud his tactical sense. He failed to com- 
prehend the immediate realities that his 
officers could see only too well. His view 
may have been myopic—viewing the situ- 
ation from the White House and the Sol- 
diers Home—rather than from the field. 

Lincoln and Halleck shared respon- 
sibility for the troubled relationship with 
Meade. Lincoln was one of the few to 
blame Meade instead of Halleck for Lee’s 
escape. Welles complained, “I have been 
unable to see, hear, or obtain evidence of 
power, or will, or talent, or originality on 
the part of General Halleck. He has sug- 
gested nothing, decided nothing, done 
nothing but scold and smoke and scratch 
his elbows.”43 

The problem was that Halleck and 
Lincoln failed or refused to see what they 
wanted to ignore. Lincoln told Secretary 
Welles that he had not interfered because 
“Halleck knows better than I what to do 
.... It is better that 1, who am not a mili- 
tary man, should defer to him, rather than 
he to me.”44 The President was being dis- 
ingenuous here, as he frequently meddled 
in military tactics. 


Hannibal Hamlin, Library of Congress 


One should also note that Lincoln 
was a much better commander- in- chief 
in 1864 than in 1863. He was always 
learning—evolving on the job. But he was 
asking too much from Meade, as Meade 
would not lose the war—even if he was 
not the general to win it. By 1864 with 
General Ulysses S. Grant in command of 
all field forces, Abraham Lincoln had 
grown more patient in his battlefield ex- 
pectations than he had been in 1863. 

All too often Halleck failed to engi- 
neer communications between Meade 
and the President. Abraham Lincoln did 
not communicate directly with Meade, 
because of previous problems with Gen- 
eral Hooker.*> All messages went through 
“Old Brains.” Unfortunately Halleck fos- 
tered bad relations between the field and 
Washington, telling the generals in the 
field that Washington was too political 
and did not understand the problems 
faced in the field,*° while telling Stanton 
and Lincoln that the Army of the Poto- 
mac was no good because it did not wish 
to fight.4” By 1864 Lincoln had caught 
on, and once again began talking directly 
to his field commander—by then Ulysses 
S. Grant. 

To understand Lincoln after Gettys- 
burg requires us to know who talked to 
the President. Such confidants put their 
own spin on what occurred. One of the 
first to talk to Lincoln after Gettysburg 
was Major General Dan Sickles, who 
complained of Meade in an effort to save 
his reputation for foolishly advancing his 
corps at Gettysburg and thus exposing 
the federal’s left flank.48 The President 
also sent Vice President Hannibal Hamlin 
to Meade’s headquarters.*? Lincoln 


wanted to learn more about the situation 
and the reasons for Lee's crossing the river. 
It was a different situation from Antietam 
where McClellan had refused to move af- 
ter the battle when he had fresh troops 
available. Meade did move—and he 
moved with troops who were exhausted. 

We tend to assume that in hindsight, 
Lincoln knew everything. But we must 
put ourselves in Lincoln’s place. What did 
he actually see and who was talking to 
him? Lincoln received inaccurate reports 
from Halleck, Sickles, Hamlin, Haupt and 
others, and these colored Lincoln’s initial 
view of Meade and the situation. Not un- 
til he received one of Meade’s corps 
commander’s letter in defense of Meade 
did Lincoln come finally to comprehend 
what actually had occurred. General 
Oliver Otis Howard wrote President Lin- 
coln on July 18, 1863, “.. . .As to not at- 
tacking the enemy prior to leaving his 
stronghold beyond the Antietam it is by 
no means certain that the repulse at Get- 
tysburg might not have been turned 
against us; at any rate the Commanding 
General was in favor of an immediate at- 
tack but with the evident difficulties in 
our way the uncertainty of a success and 
the strong conviction of our best military 
minds against the risk, I must say, that | 
think the general acted wisely.”>? Writing 
to Howard, a week after Lee returned to 
Virginia, Lincoln perhaps finally realized 
his hasty and unfair conclusions after the 
battle. As he put it, “I am now profoundly 
grateful for what was done, without criti- 
cism for what was not done. General 
Meade has my confidence as a brave and 
skillful officer, and a true man.”>! 

As in his political role, Abraham Lin- 
coln grew in his role as the commander- 
in-chief. Though he often succumbed to 
momentary outbursts of anger in both his 
political and military roles when overly 
frustrated, overall Abraham Lincoln is the 
epitome of the prudent leader in public 
office just as George Gordon Meade’s per- 
formance in July 1863 was “competent 
and committed to combat.”>? 
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“BAD FAITH 
SOMEWHERE” 


George Gordon Meade 
and the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War 


Few Union generals experienced as 
rapid a rise to fame as George Gordon 
Meade. Elevated from corps 
commander at the end of June, 1863 to 
replace Joseph Hooker as commander 
the Army of Potomac, Meade 
successfully directed Union forces in 
defeating Robert E. Lee’s Confederates 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania in the 
longest and one of the bloodiest of all 
Civil War battles. In the immediate 
aftermath of the battle, Meade’s 
perceived tardiness in pursing the 
retreating Confederates quickly eroded 
the reputation he had earned at 
Gettysburg. Why had Meade’s pursuit 
not been more vigorous? Why had he 
allowed the Army of Northern Virginia 
to escape across the Potomac virtually 
unscathed? These were puzzling 
questions to many soldiers, civilians, 
and political leaders. One group of 
congressmen believed that they had the 
definitive answer: The Committee on 
the Conduct of the War. 


Bruce Tap 


Portrait of Benjamin Franklin Wade, 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War 

Courtesy of the Ohio Historical 
Society, Columbus, Ohio 
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“Time is of the 
greatest importance, 
as | cannot give an 
order for a movement 
without explicit 
information from you.” 


—George Meade 


CREATED BY THE 37TH CONGRESS to in- 
vestigate and oversee military affairs, the 
infamous “War Committee” was re-ap- 
pointed by 38th Congress and immedi- 
ately began an extensive investigation of 
the operations of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Convinced that Meade’s failure to 
vigorously pursue Lee was inexcusable, 
the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War conducted an investigation that 
was guided by one fundamental pre- 
supposition: that Meade and the high- 
est officers in the Army of the Potomac 
were motivated by lukewarm patrio- 
tism and had no real enthusiasm for 
crushing the rebel army.! 


EORGE GORDON MEADE 

replaced Joseph Hooker as 

commander of the Army of the 

Potomac on June 28, 1863, less 
than a full week before the battle of Get- 
tysburg. Ornery and known for sudden 
outbursts of temper, Meade was popu- 
larly nicknamed “old snapping turtle.” 
Hardly a household name among the 
general public, his appointment, never- 
theless, was regarded as sound and ap- 
propriate in many quarters. Not only had 
he compiled a solid record as a corps 
commander in the Army of the Potomac, 
Meade, unlike George McClellan, 
Hooker, and John C. Fremont, did not 
involve himself in political intrigue. “He 
is a thorough soldier,” wrote Judge Ad- 
vocate General, Joseph Holt, “ not a can- 
didate for the Presidency.” In besting Lee 
at Gettysburg, Meade’s reputation 
quickly soared. His popularity, however, 
would be short-lived.?? 

Meade’s fall in popularity was the re- 
sult of alleged tardiness in his pursuit of 
Lee’s retreating columns after the battle 
of Gettysburg. Meade’s army had success- 
fully withstood a three day assault by Lee’s 
veterans, climaxing in the dramatic 
“Pickett’s Charge” on July 3. While Meade 
seriously considered going on the offen- 
sive immediately after this assault had. 
been turned back, he soon thought bet- 
ter of it. Not only was such an operation 
potentially dangerous against a well-en- 
trenched and waiting foe, Meade felt his 
army needed time to tend to its wounded, 
recuperate, and reorganize after several 
days of hard marching and fighting. His 
corps commanders concurred, voting on 
the evening of July 3 to hold their defen- 
sive position until Lee’s plans were fully 
known. July 4 was spent burying the dead 


and watching Confederate movements. 
While Lee would give retreat orders later 
that day, Meade remained uncertain of 
Confederate plans. While assuring gen- 
eral-in-chief Henry Halleck that he in- 
tended to move on the Confederates as 
soon as he discovered their intentions, 
Meade remained puzzled for a couple of 
days about Lee’s plan.* 

Early on July 4, for instance, Meade 
received a message from Francis Barlow, 
a divisional commander in the 11th 
corps,who had been held prisioner for a 
short time. Barlow urged Meade to use 
caution. Lee was feigning retreat, Barlow 
warned, so as to draw the Federals into a 
trap. Meade’s seeming caution caused 
consternation in some quarters. Briga- 
dier-General Herman Haupt, who pre- 
sided over railroad transportation for the 
army, fretted that Meade was missing an 
opportunity. “I fear that while Meade 
rests to refresh his men and collect sup- 
plies,” Haupt warned Henry Halleck, 
“Lee will be off so far that he [Meade] - 
cannot intercept him. A good force on 
the line of the Potomac to prevent Lee 
from crossing would, I think, insure his 
destruction.” 

In reality, Meade had no intention of 
letting Lee slip away unharmed. As soon 
as he received reliable reports that Lee’s 
army was retreating, Meade attempted to 
verify Lee’s movement and plan his pur- 
suit accordingly. Lee’s troops were be- 
lieved to have retreated to the West on the 
Fairfield road. Meade had to determine 
whether pursuit along Lee’s direct line of 
retreat was feasible or whether a flanking 
movement, east of the mountains, was 
more practical. In order to accomplish 
this, Meade dispatched his freshest troops, 
John Sedgwick’s 6th corps with support 
from the Ist and 3rd corps. “Push forward 
your column in a westernly direction,” 
Meade ordered Sedgwick. “Time is of the 
greatest importance, as I cannot give an 
order fora movement without explicit in- 
formation from you.” To Darius Couch, 
then commanding the Department of the 
Susquehanna, Meade added, “I have de- 
layed my flank movement until I am posi- 
tively satisfied they are retreating to the 
Potomac. I hope sometime today to de- 
termine this.” Sedgwick quickly deter- 
mined that Lee was retreating and that 
pursuit on his direct line of retreat was 
impractical. Small numbers of Confeder- 
ate soldiers could tie up much larger num- 
bers of Union troops trying to break 
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through the mountain passes. As a result, 
Meade was determined to implement a 
flanking movement east of the moun- 
tains that would take the army southward 
to Middletown, Maryland and then to the 
west to intercept the Confederates in the 
vicinity of Williamsport, Maryland on 
the Potomac.? 

Poor weather, heavy rains, and the 
exhaustion of his troops prevented 
Meade from making the progress that he 
hoped. Nevertheless, despite difficult 
conditions Meade’s army made steady 
progress. As the Army of the Potomac 
made its way toward Middletown, Union 
political leaders in Washington fretted, 
believing that Meade might miss an op- 
portunity to cripple a vulnerable Con- 
federate army. “The President is urgent 
and anxious that your army should move 
against him by forced marches,” Henry 
Halleck wrote Meade. Lee’s army, mean- 
while, reached the Potomac but was pre- 
vented from fording by unusually high 
waters and the earlier actions of Federal 
troops under William H. French who had 
destroyed pontoon bridges over the Po- 
tomac. Trapped, Lee had little choice but 
to fortify his position and await Meade. 
“T shall therefore have to accept battle if 
the enemy offers it,” Lee reported to Con- 
federate President Jefferson Davis. Lee 
constructed a strong line of defenses ex- 
tending from Hagerstown and proceed- 
ing down to Downsville, Maryland.® 

From July 9 through July 11th, 
Meade’s forces inched towards the Con- 
federate position. Making contact with 
rebel forces on Antietam Creek south of 
Hagerstown, Meade was determined to 
strike Lee the following day. On the 12th, 
Meade sent divisions from the 2nd, 5th, 
and 6th corps to test Confederate de- 
fenses; however, a storm erupted and 
Meade was forced to suspend the attack. 
Determined to renew the attack on the 
13th, Meade called a council of war that 
same evening to solicit the opinion of his 
corps commanders. 

While Meade favored attack, the 
corps commanders, with the exception of 
Oliver Otis Howard and James Wads- 
worth (temporarily sitting in for Ist corps 
commander John Newton) advised 
against it until more information could 
be gathered about Lee’s position. The 
corps commanders were undoubtedly 
wary of walking into a trap. Not only was 
Lee entrenched in a strong defensive po- 
sition, but Federal commanders also had 


Daniel Gooch (left), was generally regarded as the ablest lawyer on the Committee. 
Benjamin Harding (right), was a newcomer to the senate. 


information that suggested that Lee’s 
army welcomed an attack. Confederate 
forces, claimed one deserter, “expect a 
battle, and think if they can once get us 
going, they can recover all.” New to com- 
mand and aware that Lee did occupy a 
strong position, Meade deferred to his 
corps commanders. Instead of attacking, 
Meade decided to probe Lee’s lines on the 
13th in order to gather more informa- 
tion about the Confederate position. 
When Meade finally decided to launch 
an attack on the 14th at 7:00 a.m., Lee’s 
forces had vanished. Reconstructing a 
pontoon bridge at Falling Waters, the 
bulk of Confederate forces were across 
the Potomac when Federal troops went 
forward that morning.” 

News of Lee’s escape caused morti- 
fication in the nation’s capital. Accord- 
ing to Treasury Secretary Salmon P. 
Chase, Lincoln was angered and dis- 
tressed by the news of Lee’s escape. “He 
was more fervid and in earnest than I 
have ever seen him.” “’ There is bad faith 
somewhere,” Lincoln told Gideon Welles 
at a July 14 cabinet meeting. “Meade has 
been pressed and urged, but only one of 
his generals was for an immediate attack 
... What does it mean, Mr. Welles? Great 
God! What does it mean?’” A disap- 
pointed President wrote former War Sec- 
retary Simon Cameron, “I would give 
very much to be relieved of the impres- 
sion that Meade, Couch, Smith [General 
William F. | and all, since the battle of 
Gettysburg, have striven only to get Lee 
over the river without another fight.” 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune criti- 
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cized the decision not to attack Lee’s 
forces at Williamsport. It hoped that in 
the future Meade would “command his 
own army and fight it in accordance with 
his own judgement.” Joseph Holt, who 
had earlier praised Meade’s appointment, 
promptly reversed himself. “His [Lee’s] 
escape was the great disaster & humilia- 
tion of the war. Had Meade half done his 
duty, the rebellion may have been virtu- 
ally closed in 60 days.” Meade’s actions 
were also criticized by the rank and file 
of the army. “It is just as I expected,” com- 
plained one soldier after Lee had made 
his escape, “Meade was very fraid of A 
little rain and lain over 24 hours to long 
and they sliped away from him.” Another 
soldier complained about Lee’s escape to 
Oliver Otis Howard, commander of the 
11th corps. “He said that he didn’t think 
that officers who could let Lee escape that 
way should say much.”® 

When Henry Halleck told Meade 
that President Lincoln was not happy 
with Lee’s escape, Meade understandably 
reacted with anger and submitted his res- 
ignation to the general-in-chief. Though 
mortified and unhappy with a lost op- 
portunity, the Administration could not 
afford to replace Meade at this juncture. 
As Lincoln later related to Gideon Welles, 
“What can I do with such generals as we 
have? Who among them is any better than 
Meade? To sweep away the whole of them 
from the chief command and substitute 
a new man would cause a shock, and be 
likely to lead to combinations and 
troubles greater than we now have.” To 
substitute a new man to command was, 


All from Library of Congress 


Benjamin F. Loan (above), was the only 
member with military experience. 


however, exactly what the Committee on 
the Conduct of the war had in mind. 

When the 38th Congress convened 
in December 1863, the status of the 
Union war effort was markedly different 
from December of 1861 when the 37th 
Congress convened. In December of 
1861, frustrated by Union military de- 
feats and the inactivity of the Army of 
the Potomac, Congress had appointed the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War to investigate military disasters and 
to prod a timid Administration. The situ- 
ation in December of 1863 was much im- 
proved. Confederate fortunes in the West 
were in shambles, crowned by the fall of 
Vicksburg in July 1863. On the political 
front, leading northern Peace Democrats 
such as Clement Vallandigham and 
George C. Woodward were resoundingly 
repudiated at the polls in fall 1863 gu- 
bernatorial contests in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Under such circumstances 
would Congress re-appoint the Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War? 


HE OBVIOUS ANSWER to 
that question was an affirmative, 
and one of the principal reasons 
for that re-appointment was the 
continued lackluster performance of the 
Army of the Potomac since Gettysburg. 
In the aftermath of Gettysburg, Meade 
and Lee had engaged in a series of cat and 
mouse maneuvers that ended without a 
significant engagement. “There will be a 
great howl all over the country,” Meade 
warned his wife. “Letter writers and poli- 
ticians will denounce me.” Indeed, 


Meade’s comments were prophetic, for 
among his biggest detractors would be the 
politicians who comprised the Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War, and they 
would spend an inordinate amount of 
time and energy investigating Meade’s 
tenure during the Gettysburg campaign 
with the expressed purpose of removing 
him from command.!° 

Re-appointed in early 1864, the 
membership of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War was the same as in 
the 37th Congress with two exceptions. 
Senate members included Ohio’s Ben- 
jamin Franklin Wade (chairman), 
Michigan’s Zachariah Chandler, and 
Benjamin F. Harding of Oregon. House 
members included George Washington 
Julian of Indiana, Daniel W. Gooch of 
Massachusetts, Moses F, Odell of New 
York, and Benjamin F. Loan of Missouri. 
Republicans Wade and Chandler were 
committee veterans of the 37th Congress 
and were among the foremost radicals in 
the Senate. Known for their fervid ha- 
tred of slavery, these two firebrands were 
advocates of harsh war measures and had 
little tolerance for generals who did not 
embrace the anti-slavery precepts of the 
Republican party. During the 37th Con- 
gress, Wade and Chandler had been vo- 
ciferous critics of George McClellan as 
well as of President Lincoln for his ac- 
tions toward John C. Fremont. Democrat 
Benjamin Harding was a newcomer to 
the Senate and the Committee. Elected 
to replace Edward Baker after the latter 
was slain at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, 
Harding played a minor role in the 
Committee’s affairs and in its investiga- 
tion of George Meade. 

Three of the four house members 
had also served on the Committee in the 
37th Congress. Republican Daniel W. 
Gooch was regarded as the most able law- 
yer on the Committee and often played 
a leading role in interrogating important 
witnesses. George Julian was the Com- 
mittee’s most radical Republican. Inflex- 
ible in his convictions, Julian delivered 
some of the most scathing speeches in 
the House to advance the Committee’s 
causes. Brooklyn congressman Moses 
Odell was the only Democrat from the 
House. Despite disagreeing with his Re- 
publican colleagues’ legislative program, 
Odell was one of the hardest working 
Committee members. In several impor- 
tant investigations, he sided with the Re- 
publican majority. The final house mem- 


ber, Benjamin F. Loan, was new to the 
Committee. From western Missouri, 
Loan was the only member of the Com- 
mittee who had military experience. 
Prior to his election to Congress in 1862, 
Loan had served as a brigadier-general 
in the Missouri State Militia. A member 
of the radical “Charcoal” faction in Mis- 
souri politics, Loan quickly allied him- 
self with the radical Republicans on the 
Committee.!! 

In investigating Meade, the Com- 
mittee’s Republican majority had a dual 
motive. First, to prove that Joseph 
Hooker was unfairly removed from com- 
mand and that he had been sabotaged 
by corps commanders whose loyalty to 
the Union cause was suspect. Secondly, 
to remove George Meade from com- 
mand, not simply on the grounds of in- 
competence, but, more importantly, to 
link Meade’s lackluster performance in 
the aftermath of the Gettysburg to ques- 
tionable patriotism. In other words, 
Meade had not vigorously pursued and 
destroyed Lee after Gettysburg because 
he, and other elite officers, were “Cop- 
perheads” who had no real desire to de- 
feat the South. The Committee’s Repub- 
lican majority believed that if these two 
points were established, President Lin- 
coln might be persuaded to re-appoint 
Joseph Hooker to lead the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Why were the leading Republicans 
on the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War convinced that Meade’s loyalty was 
suspect? Meade’s trouble with the Com- 
mittee may have stemmed from his atti- 
tude toward politics. Unlike such gener- 
als as Joseph Hooker, John Pope, and 
John C. Fremont, Meade maintained a 
strict professional detachment from par- 
tisan politics. This professionalism was 
construed by Committee Republicans as 
a sign of lukewarm patriotism. In addi- 
tion, Meade was also heartily disliked by 
Zachariah Chandler as the result of an 
incident that had taken place just after 
the firing on Fort Sumter. At that time, 
Meade, then in the army, was stationed 
in Detroit. In response to the firing on 
Sumter, local officials organized a mass 
patriotic rally at which all soldiers were 
asked to renew their loyalty oaths to the 
United States. Meade refused to attend 
the rally or swear the oath on the 
grounds that only the War department 
had the authority to require such an 
oath. Chandler found out about Meade’s 
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course and drew his own conclusions. 
Apparently, he disliked and distrusted 
Meade ever since that incident. As Meade 
later told his wife, “Old Zach Chandler 
is my bitterest foe and will show me no 
quarter.” !2 

From late February to early April 
1864, the Committee investigated the op- 
erations of the Army of the Potomac. A 
host of witnesses favorable to Joseph 
Hooker were paraded before the Com- 
mittee. These witnesses were intent on 
showing that Hooker had not been sup- 
ported properly at the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, and had been unfairly removed 
from command. Many of these same wit- 
nesses, most prominently Daniel Sickles, 
Abner Doubleday, Albion Howe, and 
Daniel Butterfield, attempted to discredit 
Meade’s role at Gettysburg by telling 
Committee members that he had never 
wanted to fight there and had contem- 
plated retreating from the battlefield on 
July 2. As Meade informed his wife shortly 
after arriving in Washington in early 
March, “I was greatly surprised to find the 
whole town talking of certain grave 
charges of General Sickles and 
Doubleday, that had been made against 
me before the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War.”!3 

Meade was severely criticized by 
these same witnesses for lethargic pursuit 
of Lee after Gettysburg and his failure to 
attack the Army of Northern Virginia 
before it crossed the Potomac. Daniel 
Sickles told Ben Wade that Meade should 
have followed Lee more vigorously after 
Gettysburg and “attacked before he [Lee] 
had the opportunity to recross the river.” 
And there would have been no risk to our 
army? wondered Wade. None at all, re- 
plied Sickles. When questioned by 
Zachariah Chandler, Doubleday claimed 
that the Army of Potomac was scarcely 
exhausted after the battle of Gettysburg 
because it had been on the defensive. 
Hence, a more rigorous pursuit of Lee 
could have been conducted. There was 
also no reason why Lee’s troops should 
not have been attacked at Williamsport. 
Wouldn't they [the Confederates] have 
been destroyed if Meade attacked? asked 
Wade. “I have no doubt; not a particle.” 
Doubleday replied. What was the real rea- 
son for Meade’s lack of enthusiasm for 
crushing the Confederate army? It was 
lack of enthusiasm for Republican war 
goals, or, as some Committee members 
believed, lukewarm patriotism. “I think 


Zachariah Chandler (left), was a vociferous critic of Lincoln. 
Moses F. Odell (right), the lone house Democrat. 


there has been pro-slavery cliques con- 
trolling that army,’ Doubleday told Wade, 
“composed of men who, in my opinion, 
would not have been unwilling to make 
a compromise in favor of slavery, and 
who deemed to have nobody put in au- 
thority except those who agreed with 
them on that subject.”!4 


OUBLEDAY’S POINTS were re- 

iterated by Albion Howe, a divi- 

sional commander in the 6th 

corps, and David Birney, a divi- 
sional commander in the 3rd corps. 
When asked why Meade did not vigor- 
ously pursue Lee after Gettysburg, Howe 
replied, “I can see no reason why we did 
not follow them more vigorously than we 
did.” According to Howe, there could be 
little question that the rebel army had ex- 
hausted its supply of ammunition, espe- 
cially for artillery—a point repeated by 
numerous witnesses. Since Union troops 
were much better rested and well sup- 
plied, it was only logical to suppose that 
they would have made short work of Lee’s 
troops. “It is my opinion that, with a com- 
paratively small fight,” Howe asserted, “ 
the rebels would have been thrown into 
utter disorder, and could not have got 
across the river.”“Can you have great con- 
fidence in the ability of officers who 
counsel to forego such an opportunity? 
wondered Ben Wade. The answer was 
obvious. “I do not know as I can express 
myself better than saying that there is 
copperheadism at the root of the mat- 
ter,” Howe concluded. “Do you mean that 
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many of the high officers sympathize 
with those politicians of the North who 
are called ‘peace men,” Wade inquired. 
The army was full of such officers, Howe 
responded. Similarly, when asked by 
Wade what would have been the result 
of an assault on Lee at Williamsport, 
David Birney responded, “The utter de- 
feat of the rebel army, I think.”!5 

On the basis of the testimony of 
Sickles, Doubleday, and Howe, Wade and 
Chandler met with President Lincoln on 
March 4, threatening to go public with 
some of the Committee's findings if Lin- 
coln did not replace Meade with Hooker. 
Lincoln, however, was not persuaded. He 
may have suggested that the Committee 
interview Meade himself for on March 5 
Meade appeared before Wade to answer 
questions. Although Meade had favored 
attacking Lee’s position at Williamsport, 
his corps commanders disagreed. Meade 
now admitted this was probably a wise 
decision: Lee occupied a good defensive 
position and his artillery was also well 
placed. Wasn't Lee’s artillery ammunition 
nearly exhausted? Wade inquired. Meade 
replied that he had no reason to believe 
this. Lee had retreated from Gettysburg 
not because he was short on ammuni- 
tion, but for fear that he would be driven 
from his position. Nor had Meade de- 
tected any signs that the Army of North- 
ern Virginia was demoralized. “Is there 
anything further you desire to say?” Wade 
inquired. Meade skeptically replied, “I 
would probably have a great deal to say 
if | knew what other people have said.”!® 


All from Library of Congress 


George Julian (above), the Committee’s 
most radical Republican. 


Prior to Meade’s testimony before 
the Committee, the press abounded with 
stories about the sensational revelations 
before the “War Committee.” As in pre- 
vious Committee investigations, the use 
of press leaks was an effective way of 
publicizing the Committee’s point of 
view. Thus, according to Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune, Meade was 
content to let the rebel army retreat un- 
molested after Gettysburg even when he 
had a relatively fresh 6th corps. And in 
the United States Senate, Meade’s Get- 
tysburg campaign and his pursuit of Lee 
was also criticized. Morton Wilkinson, a 
radical Republican from Minnesota, se- 
verely criticized Meade for conducting a 
lackadaisical pursuit of Lee. “Who be- 
lieves that Lee’s army would have ever 
crossed the Potomac if the army of the 
Potomac had had such a general as Grant 
at its head?” Wilkinson asked his Senate 
colleagues.!7 

Up to the middle of March, the 
Committee’s investigation had been con- 
ducted almost exclusively by Wade and 
Chandler, with Daniel W. Gooch playing 
a minor role. After the middle of March, 
Brooklyn Democrat Moses Odell began 
to play a significant role in the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings. Odell’s sudden in- 
volvement was prompted by contact with 
Meade and Odell’s belief that his Com- 
mittee colleagues were being unfair to the 
General. As Meade told one New York 
correspondent, “Fortunately my friend 
Mr. Odell is on the committee, and al- 
though hitherto a great friend of my 


principal adversary [Chandler], he is 
most indignant at the course pursued, 
and has entered heart and soul into the 
determination to see justice.”!® 

Odell now began to play an active 
role in the Committee’s investigation, 
asking pointed questions of witnesses 
hostile to Meade. When Daniel Butter- 
field criticized Meade for not pursuing 
Lee on his direct line of retreat, Odell 
defended Meade on the grounds that Lee 
held mountain passes that could easily be 
fortified and defended. When the Com- 
mittee examined James Wadsworth, one 
of two corps commander to favor assault- 
ing Lee at Williamsport, he claimed that 
3rd corps commander William H. French 
had opposed such an attack because if it 
had failed, the rebel army might march 
directly on Washington. “Was that not 
true?” Odell asked. Finally, when John 
Sedgwick was questioned, Odell asked 
the 6th corps commander whether a 
failed assault on Lee’s position at 
Williamsport would have exposed Balti- 
more and Washington. Yes, Sedgwick re- 
plied, adding that was why he opposed 
the attack. What about the enemy’s sup- 
ply of ammunition, Odell continued, was 
there any reason to suspect that it was ex- 
hausted? There was no evidence to sug- 
gest this, Sedgwick replied. While Odell 
did not convince Wade, Chandler and the 
Committee’s other Republican members 
of the soundness of Meade’s decision at 
Williamsport, he at least made sure that 
Meade’s enemies were critically cross- 
examined, while Meade’s supporters were 
given a legitimate opportunity to defend 
the General’s actions. !9 

By early April 1864, the Committee 
concluded its investigation of Meade and 
the Army of the Potomac. It had failed 
utterly in its attempt to get Meade re- 
moved and replaced by Joseph Hooker. 
It did, however, succeed in portraying 
George Gordon Meade as a mediocre 
general who had failed to end the war by 
moving against Lee at Williamsport. 
Even more importantly, through press 
leaks and the eventual release of testi- 
mony, the Committee portrayed an im- 
age of Meade as a general who lacked ear- 
nestness for the cause. Nor was the end 
of this investigation the Committee’s last 
word on Meade. In the winter of 1864- 
1865, it conducted an elaborate investi- 
gation to blame him for the Union de- 
feat at the battle of the Crater in the 
summer of 1864.70 


But what of the principal allegations 
of Meade’s detractors in the Committee’s 
investigation. Had Meade been too 
cautious in his pursuit of Lee? Was his 
failure to attack Lee a self-evident mis- 
calculation? Were the Confederates de- 
moralized, out of ammunition, and 
wanting to avoid battle at all costs? Was 
Meade animated by “copperhead” senti- 
ments that tempered his desire to destroy 
the Army of Northern Virginia? 

In his pursuit of Lee after Gettys- 
burg, Meade was somewhat cautious in 
the beginning. New to command and 
having just fought a momentous battle, 
it was understandable that Meade might 
rely on the opinions of his corps com- 
manders. His corps commanders, by a 
vote of 5-3, decided to stay put at Get- 
tysburg until Lee’s exact intentions were 
ascertained. Once Lee was suspected of 
retreating, Meade urged Sedgwick and 
the 6th corps to follow aggressively. When 
Sedgwick concluded that pursuit along 
Lee’s direct line of retreat was impracti- 
cal, Meade quickly determined to pursue 
his original idea of a flanking pursuit, east 
of the mountains. The Army of the Po- 
tomac made good progress, despite ex- 
haustion, lack of supplies, and poor 
roads. Could Meade have moved more 
quickly and decisively? Perhaps, but the 
contention of several witnesses that 
Meade had no real desire to pursue the 
enemy, or that the Army of the Potomac 
was scarcely exhausted by the battle of 
Gettysburg was false.?! 

Similarly, a number of false assump- 
tions underlie the testimony of several 
Committee witnesses with respect to 
Meade’s failure to attack Lee at Williams- 
port. Witnesses hostile to Meade were 
unanimous in their belief that the Army 
of Northern Virginia was almost out of 
ammunition (particularly for artillery) 
and that an attack would have necessar- 
ily exhausted remaining supplies, lead- 
ing to Confederate annihilation. That as- 
sumption was simply false. As soon as Lee 
arrived in the vicinity of Williamsport, 
ammunition was supplied to him via 
ferry, the same ferry on which he trans- 
ferred his wounded to the Virginia side 
of the Potomac. “The army is in good 
condition,” Lee told Jefferson Davis on 
July 10, “ and we have a good supply of 
ammunition.”2+ 

Although many historians have been 
critical of Meade’s failure to engage Lee 
at Williamsport, his decision to defer to 
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Major Generasl Daniel Butterfield (top), 
and Daniel E. Sickles. Library of Congress 
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his corps commanders on July 12 was 
defensible. Still uneasy in his new com- 
mand and having witnessed first hand at 
Fredericksburg the folly of assaulting 
well-defended heights, Meade was wary 
of attacking Confederate works at 
Williamsport. Indeed Meade biographer 
Freeman Cleaves argues that Confeder- 
ates were laying a trap for the Army of 
the Potomac. “If he attacks us here, we 
will pay him back for Gettysburg,” one 
officer supposedly remarked. While 
Meade did have numerical superiority 
(roughly 5-3), it is not clear that Meade 
was completely cognizant of his superi- 
ority, nor was this superiority necessar- 
ily enough to deprive defense of the tac- 
tical advantage. As Herman Hattaway 
and Archer Jones contend, “ ... it is easy 
to sympathize with the reluctance of 
Meade and his generals who had just 
again observed the power of defense 
when they had so successfully repelled 
Pickett’s frontal assault at Gettysburg.” In 
the aftermath of Lee’s escape, most corps 
officers continued to support Meade’s 


decision, including Oliver Otis Howard, 
who had favored attack on July 12. 23 

Certainly there are compelling rea- 
sons why Meade should have attacked 
and it is possible that more aggressive 
action might have led to a more favor- 
able outcome to the Union cause. How- 
ever, many historians are guilty of hind- 
sight in their assessment of Meade while 
overlooking some of the obvious disad- 
vantages the beset him. That Lee’s army 
was battered and perhaps more demor- 
alized that at any other time hitherto are 
known to students of Gettysburg, but 
they were certainly not self-evident to 
Meade. As historian A. Wilson Greene 
concludes, “But it would have taken an 
extraordinary general, aided by generous 
doses of good fortune, to have brought 
the incomparable Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia to grief in Adams or Washington 
counties.””4 

The leading Republicans on the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War 
drew different conclusions from Meade’s 
campaign after Gettysburg. For them it 
was more than a lost opportunity. Instead 
it pointed to an army high command that 
was fraught with a lukewarm patriotism 
that bordered on disloyalty. When Albion 
Howe told the Committee that he saw 
“copperheadism” at work in the army's 
failures after Gettysburg, he expressed 
concretely the Committee's point of view. 
From practically the war’s beginning, the 
Committee’s Republican majority re- 
garded the nation’s professional military 
leadership with suspicion. Robert 
Patterson’s actions in the Ist Bull Run 
campaign, Charles Stone’s mistakes at 
Ball’s Bluff, and George McClellan’s cau- 
tion during the Peninsula campaign were 
not simply mistakes. They demonstrated 
a lack of earnestness on the part of the 
nation’s military leadership. When gen- 
erals favorable to the Committee’s point 
of view were appointed to command 
(Burnside and Hooker, for instance) and 
failed, the Committee was quick to play 
the sabotage card: Democrats and Mc- 
Clellan supporters in the Army of the 
Potomac had thwarted both Burnside at 
Fredericksburg and Hooker at Chancel- 
lorsville. While the Committee was jus- 
tified in taking issue with Meade’s cam- 
paign, the subtle implication that his 
heart was not in the war was totally false 
and misleading. It was a smear against a 
loyal patriot whose generalship, while not 
brilliant, was certainly competent. 25 
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The Committee’s course in the in- 
vestigation of Meade’s retreat also rein- 
forced a practice that it had encouraged 
in other investigations: namely, provid- 
ing a forum for junior and rival officers 
to vent frustrations against their superi- 
ors. The most forceful critics of Meade’s 
course at Williamsport were officers who 
had great reason to be angry with Meade. 
Doubleday and Birney, for instance, had 
been removed from their positions as 
corps commanders and demoted to di- 
visional commanders. Daniel Sickles was 
censured severely by Meade for his role 
at Gettysburg and prevented from re- 
turning to lead the 3rd corps even after 
healing from injury. Similarly, Daniel 
Butterfield had been removed as the 
Army of the Potomac’s chief-of-staff and 
would have benefited greatly from 
Hooker's return to command. In provid- 
ing a forum “to get even,” the Commit- 
tee hampered the Union high command 
by contributing to factionalism with the 
ranks.?6 

The Committee’s investigation of 
Meade’s pursuit of Lee after Gettysburg 
contributed little to the Union war effort. 
Largely a waste of time and effort, the in- 
vestigation was conducted to reach a pre- 
determined conclusion: that Meade was 
an incompetent, copperhead general who 
ought to be replaced by Joseph Hooker. 
Nothing significant was accomplished by 
the investigation, apart that is from ru- 
ining Meade’s reputation for generations 
to come. 


BRUCE TAP is an independent scholar 
and the author of Over Lincoln’s Shoul- 
der: The Committee of the Conduct on 
the War (University Press of Kansas). 
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I would rather 

Sight “at once... in 
Maryland than to 
Sollow into Virginia.” 


—George Meade 


Keith Poulter 


This article draws together aspects of the campaign covered by 
other authors in this issue, and presents some conclusions regarding 
the generalship of George Gordon Meade. In reaching these 
conclusions | have tried to judge Meade in light of what he knew at 
the time, and of possibilities open to him. | have tried not to let 


hindsight shape my opinions. 


IRST LET US BE CLEAR: George 
» Meade was a good general. He had 
an excellent combat record up 
through corps command. At Get- 
tysburg he coordinated a near perfect 
defensive battle, defeating Robert E. Lee 
only days after assuming command of the 
Army of the Potomac. By consulting with 
his senior officers he helped create a com- 
mand team, in marked contrast to the 
divided and fractious high command that 
had previously existed. His hands on ap- 
proach to the use of artillery and to lo- 
gistics during the three day Battle of Get- 
tysburg was impressive. Nor, it should be 
stated, was there a disloyal bone in his 
body. And the hard marching and mul- 
tiple clashes that followed Gettysburg 
were certainly not reminiscent of McClel- 
lan after Antietam. 
Meade, to repeat, was a good general. 
But he was not a great one. The step from 
corps to army command is a long one, 
and a successful army commander re- 
quires very specific qualities, two of which 
are discussed below. As I will attempt to 
show, Meade lacked these qualities, and 
so was incapable of making the moves 
which might have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Before getting into the qualities that 
Meade may have lacked, it is worth not- 
ing that historically there have been good 
offensive generals, and good defensive gen- 
erals. Rarely is a man both, though 
Wellington is one that comes to mind. 
Offensive generals include George S. 
Patton (the second world war version), 
Ulysses S. Grant, and Phil Sheridan. De- 
fensive generals include Bernard Law 
Montgomery and, from the Civil War, 


James Longstreet, and George Thomas. 
Defensive generals are often good with 
artillery, rarely with cavalry. They are at 
their best in set-piece battles. Offensive 
generals are masters of mobility and im- 
provisation; they act rather than react. 
They seize and keep the initiative. These 
of course are sweeping generalizations; 
nevertheless it is interesting how many 
historical commanders fit neatly into one 
slot or the other. Meade should certainly 
be placed in the defensive category. 

One quality that great generals, 
whether offensive or defensive, must have 
is coup d’oeil. This refers to a com- 
mander’s “inner eye’, which enables him 
to cut through the complexity and un- 
certainty of battle, the “fog of war,’ and 
reduce a situation, immediately and in- 
tuitively, to its essentials.! 

Another trait which must be pos- 
sessed if a man is to be a “great captain” 
is the ability to act in the face of uncer- 
tainty. In war uncertainty can rarely, if 
ever, be eliminated. Instead it must be 
managed. One way to do so is to seize the 
initiative, thus transferring the burden of 
uncertainty to the enemy.” 

A study of Meade’s actions in the 
three days July 4-6 in the light of these 
requirements is revealing. 


The Fatal Pause 

On July 4 Meade waited to see what 
Lee would do, thus handing the initia- 
tive to his opponent. Late that day he for- 
mulated orders for his army to move 
south, but then typically temporized, 
sending Sedgwick to ascertain Lee’s 
movements and check whether it was fea- 
sible to force the passes to the west. 


Meade’s communications during 
this period make it clear that he had no 
clear objective. Did he mean to destroy 
Lee’s army, to give battle north of the 
Potomac, or merely to hurry Lee on his 
way south? In a letter to his wife Meade 
stated that he would rather fight “at 
once...in Maryland than to follow into 
Virginia.” In orders to his cavalry com- 
mander, Alfred Pleasonton he struck a 
different note, merely ordering him to 
harass the enemy. And of course there is 
General Orders No. 68, to which Lincoln 
took such exception, in which he ex- 
pressed the desire to “drive (the invader) 
from our soil.” Yet some at the time could 
see more clearly. Bruce Tap quotes from 
Herman Haupt’s letter to general-in- 
chief Henry Halleck, dated July 4:“A good 
force on the line of the Potomac to pre- 
vent Lee from crossing would I think in- 
sure his destruction.” 


Unlike Haupt, Meade had neither 
grasped the big picture, nor drawn any 
clear conclusions from it. In seeking 
certainty he yielded the initiative. When 
he did finally begin to move his army 
south, not only had he to follow a route 
half as long again as Lee’s, but he had 
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given his opponent a forty-eight hour 
head start. The chance of intercepting 
Lee in these circumstances was, of 
course, close to zero. 


The Mountain 
Passes 

On July 3 a single cavalry regiment, 
the 6th US, was sent to Fairfield Pass. It 
was not sent on a strategic assignment to 
seize and hold the pass and thus block 
one of Lee’s possible escape routes, but 
rather in response to a report of a Con- 
federate wagon train in the area. In the 
event it ran into “Grumble” Jones’ cav- 
alry brigade and was roughly handled. 

A second cavalry thrust into the 
mountains, by Kilpatrick on the night of 
4-5 July, was more successful. It too, how- 
ever, had only a tactical objective—to 
maul Lee’s wagon train. Kilpatrick had 
no orders to seize and hold a blocking 
position. 

Could the cavalry have been used in 
larger numbers to seize and hold the 
passes west of Gettysburg? Perhaps. But 
it would have required an almost impos- 
sible degree of foresight on Meade’s part 
to commit his cavalry to such a mission 
on the third day of the battle. Imagine 
the comments on Meade’s generalship if 
Longstreet’s (Pickett’s) charge had suc- 
ceeded, or if the Confederates had made 
some other movement such as Long- 
street’s preferred swing around the flank, 
and Meade had sent all his cavalry off 
on a wild goose chase into the moun- 
tains! Another possible move by Meade 
would have been to send two cavalry di- 
visions to Monterey Pass, followed by 
supporting infantry. But again there was 
no way of knowing in advance that they 
could forestall Lee at Monterey, and 
therefore there was a risk that such a 
move would merely tie the army up in 
the mountains to no good end. There 
may, fleetingly, have been a chance to 
block Lee’s escape through the passes, 
but it was by no means certain that this 
could be done. I do not think Meade 
should be faulted for not putting all his 
eggs in this particular basket. 


SS ee 
Emmitsburg vicinity, July 7, 

Pursuit of the Confederate army, 
marching in the rain. Edwin Forbes 
painting, Library of Congress 


A Lackadaisical 
Pursuit? 

Was Meade’s pursuit of Lee lackadai- 
sical? Did it lack the necessary drive, as 
many of his critics contended then and 
contend to this day? I believe it did. Quite 
apart from the points made previously 
about yielding the initiative and the de- 
lays of the first 48 hours, there are other 
indications that the necessary drive was 
lacking from the top. Meade and his de- 
fenders have justified his pause of July 4- 
6 by a variety of reasons apart from wait- 
ing to see (and checking to see) what Lee 
was up to. 

The first is that his men were tired. 
No doubt they were. But so were the Con- 
federates, and Lee’s orders were to stop 
for nothing. Admittedly the psychology 
of pursuer and pursued are different. The 
latter have desperation as a goad, and 
every step takes them nearer to safety. On 
the other hand pursuers may be buoyed 
up by victory, and keen to finish the job. 
Many contemporary statements suggest 
that this was exactly how the members 
of the Union army felt. They had won a 
great victory and they knew they had 
their enemy on the run. If ever an army 
was amenable to some inspirational lead- 
ership, it was the Army of the Potomac 


™~. 
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on the morrow of Gettysburg. But no 
such inspiration was forthcoming. Even 
so they turned in some excellent perfor- 
mances. On July 7 the various corps 
marched anywhere from 15 to 32 miles 
ina single day. These figures suggest what 
might have been accomplished had 
Meade ordered the army south on July 4. 

Another reason given for delay is 
that the command structure of the Army 
of the Potomac had been severely dam- 
aged, with several corps commanders 
dead or wounded, and hundreds of lesser 
officers casualties. This, it is argued, 
gravely impaired the army’s ability to 
move immediately after the battle. This 
claim needs to be examined carefully. 
One purpose of a formal organization, 
such as that of an army, is to minimize 
the personal element. If the divisional 
commander is hors de combat the senior 
brigade commander moves up, and so 
forth. Naturally the first concern of a new 
commander is to ascertain the state of his 
new command, and what it is capable of. 
A man who has just taken over a corps 
or a division is thus unlikely to be giving 
his immediate attention to the next move. 
That is one difference between the role 
of an army commander and that of his 
subordinates. The army commander 


must be thinking of the next move. In the 
circumstances of the Army of the Poto- 
mac on July 4, drive could only come 
from the top. And it did not. 

Then again, there were Meade’s over- 
riding instructions to protect Baltimore 
and Washington. Did these constitute a 
valid reason for remaining in position at 
Gettysburg throughout July 5-6? Surely 
not. A move south towards Frederick 
would not have uncovered Washington, 
and any move by Lee towards Baltimore 
would have placed him north of Meade 
and heightened the chances of his own 
destruction. 

Hindsight, says Ted Alexander, tells 
us that the Army of Northern Virginia 
was severely damaged, but Meade could 
not be sure of this at the time. As re- 
marked earlier, certainty in war is rare. 
Yet surely the fact that the Army of 
Northern Virginia was severely damaged 
was a certainty. The Bureau of Military 
Intelligence had an almost perfect picture 
of Lee’s order of battle, a picture con- 
firmed in every respect by interrogation 
of prisoners taken during the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and reported to Meade on 
the evening of July 2. Meade knew that 
the only fresh troops at that point were 
the men of Pickett’s division, and they 


were shot to pieces the following day. 
Furthermore, Meade had a good estimate 
of the number of casualties his own army 
had suffered, and the Army of Northern 
Virginia, on the offensive for three days, 
could hardly have lost less. How danger- 
ous Lee’s army remained might have 
called for some conjecture, but the ex- 
tent of the damage it had suffered should 
not have been in doubt 

Yet another reason advanced by 
Meade for the delay was that there were 
thousands of wounded to be cared for 
and dead to be buried. Again this does 
not suggest the mind set of a general 
committed to all-out pursuit. Of course 
the wounded needed succor, but this 
hardly required the presence of the en- 
tire army, or even the bulk of it. And the 
dead, to be brutal, had no further inter- 
est in the matter. 

On July 4 Meade sent Buford’s cav- 
alry division to guard army supply wag- 
ons at Westminster, Maryland, to which 
point supplies of food, ammunition, 
shoes, and other essentials were being 
forwarded from Washington. This task 
could have been given to an infantry bri- 
gade. A commander committed to pur- 
suit, or even more especially to intercep- 
tion, of the enemy does not tie up one 


third of his most mobile troops guard- 
ing a supply depot. Yet this was typical of 
Meade, who never understood that cav- 
alry might have a strategic role. Later, 
during the Overland Campaign of 1864, 
he would have a major dispute with Sher- 
idan over the use of cavalry, Sheridan 
wanting to use them aggressively, Meade 
again wanting them to guard wagons. 
One of the major “what ifs” of the 
Gettysburg Campaign is whether Meade 
should have attacked Lee’s defense works 
at Falling Waters. Contemporary com- 
mentators rated the works as anything 
from “formidable” to “weak,” which gets 
us nowhere. Irrespective of the strength 
of the man-made works, the position it- 
self was formidable; to my mind the 
boggy going that would have faced an 
attacker is at least as significant as the 
ridge line, and the combination of the 
two may well have been deadly. I will not 
fault Meade therefore for hesitating to 
attack. However, the timing of the recon- 
naissance in force that he launched on 
the 14th, namely 7:00 a.m., is a proper 
subject for criticism, once again calling 
into question Meade’s commitment to 
giving battle north of the Potomac. An 
attack launched shortly before dawn 
would not only have given the attackers 
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the protection of darkness as they ap- 
proached the defenses, but would also 
have provided the maximum amount of 
time for exploitation of a breakthrough. 
7:00 a.m. suggests a commander not 
wholly committed to the offense. 
Meade has been further criticized for 
not exploiting Lee’s open left flank west 
of Hagerstown. This was screened by Stu- 
art’s cavalry. It may not have been pos- 
sible to pierce this screen in the time 
available. On the other hand, the fact that 
the nearest Union cavalry, Kilpatrick’s di- 
vision, was left without orders on July 12, 
did not enhance the chances of doing so. 


Use of Cavalry 

Meade has been praised for making 
superior use of his cavalry during the 
Gettysburg Campaign, before, during, 
and after the battle. Certainly the Union 
cavalry had come a long way tactically by 
mid-1863. This newfound expertise, 
however, was not Meade’s doing. What 
of Meade’s handling of the cavalry in the 
aftermath of the battle? Ted Alexander 
praises Meade for mounting “the most 
aggressive pursuit and harassment of 
Lee’s army... waged by the federals up to 
that time.” True enough. But, as noted 
above, Meade failed to use the cavalry 
strategically. The orders given to 
Pleasonton, and transmitted down the 
line to the divisional commanders, con- 
firm the lack of a clear objective on 
Meade’s part. At the same time as Meade 
was referring to “intercepting” Lee, or 


bringing him to battle north of the Po- 
tomac, his horsemen were being ordered 
to “get on (the enemy’s) rear and flanks.” 
No-one ever intercepted anyone by get- 
ting on his rear and flanks! 


A Blocking Force? 

Unlike many battles in earlier eras, 
battles of annihilation, that is battles in 
which one army is destroyed as a fight- 
ing force, were possible in the Civil War 
only under one set of circumstances: the 
losing side had to have no avenue of re- 
treat. Minor examples abound, such as 
John Wilder’s surrender to Simon Bolivar 
in Kentucky in 1862. Three major ex- 
amples stand out: Fort Donelson, Vicks- 
burg, and Appomattox Courthouse. In 
the first two, Confederate retreat was 
blocked by rivers controlled by Union 
gunboats. In the third, retreat was 
blocked by Sheridan’s cavalry (and sup- 
porting infantry). Meade, like most Civil 
War commanders, failed to grasp this 
simple truth. Yet others, such as Haupt 
and Lincoln, did so at the time. 

There is no evidence that Meade ever 
considered moving troops to create a 
blocking force to prevent Lee’s crossing 
of the Potomac. Quite the opposite. Prior 
to the battle of Gettysburg the Union had 
a garrison at Harpers Ferry ideally placed 
to interdict Lee’s line of communications, 
which subsequently became his line of 
retreat. However, such was the fear en- 
gendered by Lee’s move north (and no 
doubt with memories of a similar garri- 


Harpers Ferry as it looked in 1862. Some strategists believe Meade should have sent a force 
through Harpers Ferry to move to the rear of Lee’s army in order to prevent him from crossing 
the Potomac River. Despite excellent Union resupply efforts after the Battle of Gettysburg, no 
discussions or plans were made by Meade and his staff to execute such a flanking maneuver. 
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son being gobbled up the year before), 
that after a brief assault by the 12th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry (Lt. Col. T. B. Massie), the 
troops were withdrawn, some to Wash- 
ington, others to Frederick. Massie’s men 
occupied the town. On July 2 Union 
forces abandoned the neighboring Mary- 
land Heights, whereupon Confederate 
troops forded the Potomac and captured 
commissary and other stores which had 
been abandoned. On July 4 a seven-man 
Confederate cavalry patrol headed for 
Frederick bumped into Cole’s (Union) 
Maryland Cavalry heading south, and 
was repulsed. Cole continued on to Harp- 
ers Ferry, and on July 6 burned the re- 
cently rebuilt B & O railroad bridge over 
the Potomac. This was a tragic mistake, 
for the Union high command should 
have been thinking offensively at this 
point, not defensively. Of course, if Cole 
had not burned the bridge, the Confed- 
erates might well have done so.4 

When general-in-chief Henry Hal- 
leck in Washington learned of the burn- 
ing of the bridge, orders were issued for 
the components of two pontoon bridges 
to be moved to Harpers Ferry. Secretary 
of War Edwin Stanton had made arrange- 
ments with J. W. Garrett, president of the 
B&O railroad, for hundreds of cars to 
move 10,000 troops with horses to Harp- 
ers Ferry. Engineer Lieutenant John Meigs 
reported that the bridge could swiftly be 
repaired, at least for use by infantry, for 
while the wooden trestles had burned, the 
iron trestles had not. Yet all waited on an 
order from Meade. Meigs’ frustration 
comes through in his messages. 


GENERAL MEADE, MIDDLETOWN 
SANDY HOOK, JULY 8, 1863 


Sir ...] intended to rebuild the track over 
the Harper's Ferry Bridge, and press on 
building the road and the telegraph as far 
as I could go, perhaps even to 
Martinsburg... May I build the bridge 
tomorrow and go on? ....Will you at least 
permit me to build a part of the bridge, 
leaving a gap which can be filled in an 
hour’... 

John R. Meigs 


GENERAL R. C. SCHENCK 
SANDY HOOK, JULY 8, 1863 12M 


Sir ...] wish to push over the 
river...reconstructing the railroad as I go. 
Have men and materials and have 
telegraphed to General Meade for 
permission to build the bridges, as I 
understand he has forbidden... 


John R. Meigs 


Pennsylvania Emergency Militia. 
The force at Mercersburg also 
included elements of Milroy’s 
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French’s men were mostly 
incorporated in the Army of 
the Potomac in the aftermath 
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The men under Naglee were 
mostly due to leave the service 
within days or weeks. 
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GENERAL SCHENCK 

SANDY HOOK, JULY 9. 1863 
I climbed on the iron work just now as 
far as the beginning of the last span, and 
was not fired at. I do not believe there is 
an armed rebel nearer than Bolivar 
Heights, a mile and half beyond Harper’s 
Ferry, where there seems to be a picket. 

John R. Meigs 


But Meade was not in offensive mood. 
On July 9 General Humphreys, Meade’s 
acting chief-of -staff, telegraphed Briga- 
dier General Henry Naglee, who had ar- 
rived to take command at Harpers Ferry: 
Organize the reinforcements in 
brigades as fast as they arrive, and send 
them...to join the left of the 
army...First secure a garrison of 3,000 
or 4,000 men to garrison Maryland 
Heights against a coup de main. 

A coup de main by Lee six days after 
Gettysburg! Proper caution is to be ap- 
plauded in a general, but Meade almost 
seems to have believed that defense was 
the best means of attack. Despite pres- 
sure from general-in-chief Halleck, from 
B&O president Garrett, and from Lieu- 
tenant Meigs, the bridge was not re- 
paired until July 14.5 


Conclusion 

Could Lee have been trapped north 
of the river and his army destroyed? 
Perhaps. Suppose Meade had ordered 
his army south late on July 4 (that is, if 
he had moved as_ swiftly as Robert E. 
Lee), sending the bulk of his cavalry on 
ahead to Hagerstown-Williamsport. 
The cavalry would have contested the 
approaches to the Potomac, and the in- 
fantry would have arrived probably 
within twelve hours of Lee, leaving Lee 
less time to create substantial defense 
works. At the same time a blocking force 
could have come forward from Wash- 
ington-Frederick, crossing at Harpers 
Ferry via the pontoon bridges or a re- 
paired railroad bridge. This blocking 
force might have consisted either of 
French’s command (perhaps including 
General Naglee’s troops), or of cavalry. 
Neither would have been strong enough 
to stand in the path of the Army of 
Northern Virginia in open terrain. EFi- 
ther would have been strong enough to 
oppose a river crossing. 

Presumably Lee would then have 
turned north and attempted to cross at 
Dam No.5 , McCoy’s Ferry Ford, or one 
of the other crossings upriver. However, 
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the Army of the Potomac—aggressively 
led —would have been crowding him, the 
blocking force could have paralleled his 
movements on the south bank, and 
Kelley’s force, small though it was, would 
also have been available to oppose a 
crossing. 

None of this is to say that the Army 
of Northern Virginia would necessarily 
have been destroyed. Lee may not have 
been at his best on July 3, but his con- 
duct of the retreat was masterful. Fur- 
thermore he had some troops south of the 
Potomac, and these might have interfered 
with the movements of the blocking 
force, enabling the Confederate army to 
cross the river, Or a cavalry force might 
have been able to ford the river and drive 
the federal blocking force away. Never- 
theless it will be seen that Lee’s position 
would have been extremely perilous. 

The bottom line? There was no 
“master plan” which would infallibly 
have brought about Lee’s destruction. Yet 
clear-sighted decisions and prompt ac- 
tion by Meade might have done so. No 
doubt according to his own lights Meade 
did everything possible. He sent his 
cavalry hither and yon. His troops de- 
stroyed wagons, inflicted casualties, and 
rounded up stragglers. But all this ac- 
tivity failed to achieve the one strategic 
objective that mattered—the destruction 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. The 
campaign as conducted by Meade laid 
more young men in early graves, but that 
apart it was, as Shakespeare has it, “sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” The Gray 
Fox had escaped. 


KEITH POULTER had been a signals in- 
telligence analyst, a school teacher, a pro- 
fessor of political science, and the editor 
of Strategy & Tactics magazine before 
launching North & South. 
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FREDERICKSBURG AND 
CHANCELLORSVILLE 
The Dare Mark Campaign 
By Daniel E. Sutherland (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1998. 
Pp. xvi, 247, index, illustrations, maps. 
$29.95. ISBN 0-8032-42530-0). 


In the 1880s, when Scribner's devised 
its series “Campaigns of the Civil War,’ it 
had to double up on campaigns to keep 
the series to thirteen volumes. Among its 
pairings were Antietam with Fredericks- 
burg, and Chancellorsville with Gettys- 
burg. Wisely, the, authors of these two 
volumes never claimed either pairing to be 
a single, continuous campaign; rather, it 
was simply a matter of publishing expedi- 
ency. Now We have a series from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, “Great Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War,” that with this book 
takes a quite different tack, Author Daniel 
R. Sutherland not only scraps the old 
Scribner's pairings in favor of pairing Fre- 
dericksburg with Chancellorsville, but then 
attempts to graft these two epic struggles 
into a single extended campaign—the 
Dare Mark campaign. The coinage is a 
Confederate soldier's, who called the Rap- 
pahannock River the mark, or line, that Lee 
dared the Yankees to cross. 

Regretfully, the graft does not take. 
Except, for the fact that both Fredericks- 
burg and Chancellorsville involved Rap- 
pahannock crossings, and that Mayre’s 
Heights was a major target in one and a 
minor target in the other, the two have little 
in common. In 1862-63 there was no uni- 
fying thought or thread here. Burnside and 
Hooker had different objectives and pur- 
sued quite different operational plans; Lee 
took the tactical defensive in the first battle 
and the tactical offensive in the second, 
One did not phase inevitably into the other; 
they simply followed one another, some 
five months apart. Indeed, in the, first cam- 
paign Lee never even intended to fight on 
the Rappahannock line; he only impro- 
vised a stand after Burnside’s crossing 
plans were so famously bungled. The two 
Federal defeats don’t even offer similar 
lessons. 

What is visible behind this rickety or- 
ganizational scaffolding are two quite short 
(about 100 pages each), contiguous cam- 
paign studies, competent enough certainly 
but lacking the elbow room needed for in- 
sightful analysis. Indeed, once beyond his 
introduction, Mr. Sutherland pretty much 
ignores any overreaching organizational 


scheme except periodically to refer to the 
Rappahannock as the Dare Mark. A ma- 
jor rethinking of this project might have 
allowed Mr. Sutherland's skills free play. 
—Stephen W. Sears 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


MAPS OF THE CIVIL WAR: 
The Roads They Took 
By David Phillips (New York: Metro Books, 
1998. Pp. 160, 9.74 x 12.78 inches, $24.98. 
ISBN 1-56799-586-1). 


Roads is another one of those table- 
top books which on the surface appears 
impressive, but has too little in the way of 
substance. The most appealing aspect of 
this book are the maps reproduced from 
the Library of Congress historical maps 
division. These maps, many of which were 
hand drawn, are quite interesting, and, with 
some magnification, can be useful in ex- 
ploring some of the battles and troop 
movements. Good examples of these are 
to be seen on page 50: a color photograph 
of a hand-drawn topographical map of the 
Battlefield of Perryville by Captain 
Nathaniel Micheler and Major John Weyss; 
and some wonderful reproductions of 
hand-drawn maps by Jedediah Hotchkiss 
on 95 and 100. The book, however, pro- 
vides too few such maps, and takes up 
much space in reproducing all-too-famil- 
iar photographs. Additionally, the book in- 
cludes eleven reproductions of modern 
artists’ concepts of Stonewall Jackson on 
the march, and the like, which might add 
“popular” appeal to such an offering, but 
will have little interest for the serious stu- 
dent or scholar. Preparing a solid text for 
any short history is especially difficult, and 
this work does not succeed in this area. 
The text is uneven in its historiography, 
unbalanced in its treatment of the various 


BRIEFINGS reviews 


theatres, and in places the author's his- 
tory is spurious. One example of the latter 
may be found in the text under the head- 
ing “Chickamauga.” The author writes, re- 
garding the gap in the federal lines on the 
20th: “When the relief unit in the line 
obeyed its orders and began to move, their 
withdrawal left a gap in Rosecrans’ lines, 
an error that Longstreet quickly noticed...” 
Not so. Longstreet knew nothing about the 
gap when he ordered Hood forward. 
Roads would probably make an accept- 
able gift for the beginner or someone with 
a casual interest in the late unpleasant- 
ness (with some caution about the text), 
but it is not for most serious students. 
—Ron Furqueron 
Hopewell, Virginia 


FOR HONOR GLORY & UNION: 
The Mexican & Civil War Letters of 
Brig. Gen. William Haines Lytle 
By Ruth C. Carter (Lexington: The University 
Press of Kentucky, 1999. Pp.244. 

ISBN 0-8131-2108-6). 


An Ohioan with deep ties to the South, 
William Haines Lytle nevertheless, re- 
mained true to the United States. His reck- 
less bravery and calmness under fire at 
the Battles of Carnifex Ferry and Perry- 
ville elevated Lytle to the rank of brigadier 
general before his death at Chickamauga 
in September 1863. Wounded in all three 
actions, Lytle exhibited a wartime deter- 
mination and focus that he lacked in the 
years prior to the Civil War. Despite his 
earlier absence of commitment, except to 
his family, Lytle eagerly engaged in the 
most mundane tasks to ensure that the 
nation would remain united. 

Ruth Carter makes available to both 
scholars and students Lytle’s Mexican and 
Civil War correspondence. In the introduc- 
tion, she provides a detailed family tree, 
illustrating the strain Lytle endured in hon- 
oring his ancestors’ legacy. Carter paints 
her subject as a brilliant individual who 
repeatedly disappointed his family by fail- 
ing to realize his potential. The bulk of the 
work consists of Lytle’s wartime correspon- 
dence to various relatives, confirming that 
a soldier's life—no matter the war—is one 
of hardship and boredom. Carter affords 
a few brief excerpts from the personal mis- 
sives Lytle received but, unfortunately, 
does not let the correspondence speak for 
itself. These letters would provide insight 
into the emotions tearing at Lytle’s soul— 
his commitment to the Union versus his 
love for his family—as well as the effect 
his absence had on those he left on the 
homefront. Hundreds of books containing 
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the letters of the humblest conscripts or 
the most venerable officers of the Civil War 
have emerged in the last few decades. In- 
clusion of the family letters would have al- 
lowed this work to stand out from these 
other edited collections. Disappointing are 
several factual errors, such as the gross 
understatement of the number of volun- 
teers Lincoln called for in April 1861 to quell 
the rebellion and the misidentified pictures 
of Generals Philip Sheridan and Don 
Carlos Buell. These errors, along with de- 
batable statements, such as the descrip- 
tion of First Bull Run as a “tactical victory” 
for the Confederacy (p. 76), detract from 
the book. 

Anyone desiring to understand the fa- 
tiguing marches, the boredom of camp life, 
and other hardships Mexican and Civil War 
soldiers endured should read this book. 
This work does not contain engrossing 
battlefield descriptions; rather it provides 
an admirable examination of one Union 
officer's perception of the Civil War and his 
family responsibilities. 

—Michael Mangus 
Ohio State University, Newark, Ohio 


ES 
“WE HAVE IT DAMN HARD OUT HERE” 
The Civil War Letters of 
Sergeant Thomas W. Smith, 6th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Eric J. Wittenberg, ed. (Kent, Ohio: The Kent 
State University Press, May 1999. Pp. 224, Pho- 
tographs, appendixes, notes, bibliography, in- 

dex. $35.00. Cloth. ISBN 0-8733-8623-x). 


One of the significant trends in recent 
Civil War historiography has been the pub- 
lication of soldiers’ letters and diaries, 
which has broadened the research base 
for all scholars. Eric Wittenberg’s new 
book is an excellent example of that 
genre. He has provided us with sixty- 
seven extremely interesting letters of Tho- 
mas W. Smith, a trooper in company | of 
Rush’s Lancers (6th PA Cavalry) whose 
letters home cover most of the war. Smith 
comments on everything from military af- 
fairs, hospitals, class differences between 
officers and enlisted men in the 6th, to the 
cost of bread, thus providing us with a 
great deal of information about life in the 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Wittenberg has published Smith’s 
letters in their entirety, only adding punc- 
tuation for clarity. Spellings and para- 
graphing have been left as in the original. 
Footnotes identify the people, places, and 
events Smith mentions and, while a few 
remain unknown, Wittenberg has done an 
excellent job at letting the reader have as 
much information as possible. 

The letters have been divided up chro- 
nologically into six sections, each with a 
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narrative which connects each letter and 
puts them into context. The narrative is well 
done and contains information from other 
primary sources (other troopers and offic- 
ers) which supplement Smith’s letters. A 
nice selection of photographs is included 
in the book. 

In sum, anyone interested in the Civil 
War should find this an interesting and use- 
ful book. Smith himself is very entertain- 
ing to read and Wittenberg has done an 
excellent job of putting the letters into the 
context of what Smith and his regiment 
were doing at the time any particular let- 
ter was written. 

—Laurence D. Schiller 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


THE ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN 
Edited by Gary W. Gallagher. Military 
Campaigns of the Civil War. (Chapel Hill 
and London: University of North Carolina 
Press, c. 1999. Pp. xv, 322. $32.50, 
ISBN 0-8078-2481-X.) 


The Military Campaigns of the Civil 
War series has been instrumental in re- 
visiting issues that have been thought to 
be decided. The opening essay in this vol- 
ume addresses the question of how South- 
erners interpreted the Antietam campaign. 
Gary Gallagher puts the campaign in a 
broader context, revealing that the battle 
was not the “severe blow to Confederate 
hopes for independence”, as once thought. 
Rather, Lee’s army retired from Maryland 
as the central “rallying point” for the Con- 
federacy. They had pushed the Army of 
the Potomac from the gates of Richmond 
back into their own territory and as a re- 
sult brought the horrors of war closer to 
Northern civilians. Though many histori- 
ans today regard the fighting around 
Sharpsburg as a draw, the battles at 
Harper’s Ferry and Shepherdstown 
loomed much larger in Southern accounts, 
which summed up Lee's first campaign as 
a victory. The Army of Northern Virginia 
retreated into Virginia confident of further 
victories. 

Other essays focus on McClellan’s 
relationship with his immediate subordi- 
nates as well as the army as a whole, and 
Lincoln and his administration's treatment 
of Marylanders for their Confederate sym- 
pathies. Keith Bohannon presents a de- 
tailed examination of Confederate logis- 
tics, calling into question Lee’s decision 
to cross the Potomac. Essays focusing on 
the fighting include an analysis of the 16th 
Connecticut's role at Antietam and their 
postwar rise to fame, Robert K. Krick’s ex- 
amination of the fighting along the Bloody 
Lane, and Peter Carmichael’s look at the 
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Confederate rear guard action at Shep- 
herdstown through the eyes of Brigadier 
General William Nelson Pendleton. The 
final essay by Carol Reardon looks at the 
lessons which a modern army can learn 
from the battle at Antietam. 
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SOLDIER OF TENNESSEE 
General Alexander P. Stewart and the 
Civil War in the West. 

By Sam Davis Elliott (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1999. 
Pp. xviii, 325, $34.95, ISBN 0-8071-2340-4). 


The imbalance of Civil War scholar- 
ship in focusing on the indecisive eastern 
theater to the neglect of the decisive west- 
ern theater of the war has long been la- 
mented but will take many years to cor- 
rect. One step toward that much needed 
correction is the production of first-rate bi- 
ographies of the second tier of western 
generals, the corps commanders and se- 
nior division commanders who, collec- 
tively, are at least as important as the great 
captains who command armies. This bi- 
ography of one of the Army of Tennessee's 
most capable corps-commanders is a 
welcome step in that direction. 

Elliott provides a full biographical 
treatment of Stewart, from his birth through 
his West Point training and educational ca- 
reer, the war, and his later years, as far as 
scant available sources will allow. True to 
his title, however, he places Stewart sol- 
idly in the context of the Civil War in the 
West. He shows Stewart’s development 
from a field-grade officer at Columbus, 
Kentucky, in the first year of the war, 
through regimental and brigade com- 
mand—which he exercised at Shiloh—and 
then subsequent service in divisional com- 
mand in the Army of Tennessee’s cam- 
paigns in Kentucky and Tennessee. Lead- 
ing a division nicknamed “the Little Giants,” 
Stewart gained a reputation as one of the 
Army of Tennessee's finest officers, fight- 
ing in each of its major battles. In the 1864 
Atlanta Campaign, Stewart performed with 
particular brilliance and won promotion to 
corps command. This role he also per- 
formed ably, and by year’s end he was the 
second-in-command and chief support of 
the whipped and broken John B. Hood 
after the latter had led the army to debacle 
at Nashville. 

Throughout all this Elliott gives us an 
excellent, well-balanced account of the 
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.. war in the West from the perspective of 


Stewart's headquarters. The author makes 
good use of both primary sources and the 
growing body of scholarly research in his 


4 subject area and has put together an ac- 


curate, informative, and highly readable 

narrative that will greatly enhance our un- 

derstanding of A.P. Stewart and the Civil 
War in the West. 

—Steven E. Woodworth 

Texas Christian University 


JOHN BELL HOOD AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR ATLANTA. 
By David Coffey (Abilene: McWhiney 
Foundation Press, 1998. Pp. 176. $12.95, 
ISBN 1-886661-17-0). 


Writing military history for a popular 
audience is no mean feat; in fact it is a very 
difficult task. And, when one accomplishes 
this, they are to be commended. David 
Coffey, author of John Bell Hood and the 
Struggle for Atlanta, has writen a neat little 
book and one which should be enjoyable 
to read for scholars and lay readers alike. 
Hood, of course, was one of the more col- 
orful figures of the Civil War and Coffey 
writes a story which is at once objective 
and engagingly written as he places Hood's 
rise and fall within the dramatic context of 
the fateful struggle for Atlanta. 

Admittedly, this was the first volume | 
have read in the Civil War Campaigns and 
Commanders series published by the 
McWhiney Foundation Press and it is im- 
pressive. “In this series designed for Civil 
War enthusiasts as well as the newly re- 
cruited,” writes general editor and distin- 
guished Civil War historian in his own right 
Grady McWhiney, “emphasis is on telling 
good stories.” With concise and crisp style, 
Coffey begins with biographical and con- 
textual background on the general and then 
proceeds in a very fair fashion to assess 
Hood's performance. As one of the most 
decisive military campaigns of the war, the 
battle over Atlanta ground on for over four 
months. When Jefferson Davis replaced 
the overly cautious General Joseph 
Johnston with the bold John Bell Hood, the 
stage was Set for a bloody showdown. Far 
outnumbered by the armies of his adver- 
sary, William T. Sherman, Hood neverthe- 
less fought to the bitter end, forcing the 
Federals to earn, and pay for, their ultimate 
victory before marching to the sea. 

Coffey sees the position which Hood 
inherited from Johnston as “a near hope- 
less one.” “Despite the fact that it was 
Johnston’s retreat that had brought 
Sherman's forces to the outskirts of Atlanta, 
blame for the campaign’s failure fell mostly 
on Hood,” writes Coffey. “Yet his attacks 
around Atlanta, although costly, were 
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hardly reckless, and compared to Shiloh, 
Antietam, Gettysburg, Chickamauga, or 
the Wilderness could scarcely be consid- 
ered slaughters.” 

To his discredit, after enjoying much 
success early in the war, Hood, apparently 
incapable of accepting responsibility for 
the loss of Atlanta, placed much of the 
blame on his army. For John Bell Hood, in 
fact, there were two distinctly different Civil 
Wars. “The first featured glory and rapid 
advancement fueled by audacious battle- 
field performances,” writes Coffey, “the 
second was characterized by wounds, am- 
bition, and ultimate failure. No Civil War 
officer enjoyed such a meteoric rise or suf- 
fered a more catastrophic fall.” 

Augmented by handy biographical vi- 
gnettes of key figures and maps through- 
out and concluding with useful appendi- 
ces, this little volume will be a welcome 
edition to the Civil War libraries of folks 
who like to read. 

—Jason H. Silverman 
Winthrop University 


CIVIL WAR STORIES 
By Catherine Clinton (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1998. Pp. 144. Hardback: 
$30.00, ISBN 0-8203-2028-5. Paperback: 
$14.95, ISBNO-8203-2074-9), 


Civil War Stories grew out of a series 
of lectures historian Catherine Clinton 
gave at Georgia Southern University in 
1996 as part of the school’s annual Averitt 
lecture series. The stories included in this 
book span the antebellum to the 
postbellum period and introduce readers 
to a memorable array of characters not 
normally included in Civil War histories. 

Chapter one recounts the life of Fanny 
Kemble and her two daughters who took 
opposing sides in the Civil War. Fanny was 
an English actress, writer and fascinating 
figure in her own right who married a 
wealthy American with ties to the 
slaveholding South. Her marriage to 
Pierce Butler proved a difficult one, but it 
did produce two daughters: Sarah, the 
older daughter, who took after her mother, 
became a writer and Unionist; and Fan, 
the younger daughter, who proved stub- 
bornly loyal to the slaveholding Southern 
roots of her father. Yet despite the break- 
up of their parents’ marriage, bouts of 
mental illness, and their divided views of 
the war, the sisters remained close. War 
and its consequences could not entirely 
destroy this family’s ties to one another. 

The second chapter explores the 
overlooked topic of Civil War orphans. 
Clinton discusses the number of orphans 
the war produced and focuses on the 
daughter of famed Confederate spy Rose 


O’Neal Greenhow. After Greenhow 
drowned trying to run the blockade, she left 
her youngest daughter parentless and 
alone. Young Rose had already endured im- 
prisonment with her mother, and after a di- 
sastrous marriage, she fled to France, ex- 
iled from her native South. A devoted Catho- 
lic, she seemed intent on escaping the 
harsh memories of war, defeat and death. 

The final chapter of the book presents 
two seemingly disparate accounts of war 
and Reconstruction: one is the tale of an 
elite white South Carolinian woman and her 
family; the other is the story of a determined 
and talented South Carolina black woman. 
Louisa McCord was a planter’s wife who 
lost her son, brother and nephew to the 
Confederate cause. Nonetheless, she and 
her daughter Louisa remained devoted to 
the white South. After the war, and Con- 
federate defeat, the younger Louisa wrote 
her memoirs echoing the themes of other 
Lost Cause writers who celebrated the an- 
tebellum South's loyal slaves and paternal 
planters. Francis Rollins’ roots were in the 
free black community of Charleston. She 
grew up to become a staunch advocate of 
black rights and a published writer. All three 
women viewed Reconstruction with frustra- 
tion and disappointment: the McCords de- 
spaired over the racial change emancipa- 
tion brought to their native South; Francis 
Rollins bemoaned the lack of a real social 
revolution, 

This highly readable, colorful book is 
recommended reading for anyone inter- 
ested in exploring the varied and long last- 
ing impact this war had on northerners and 
southerners, children and parents, blacks 
and whites. 

—Lesley J. Gordon 
University of Akron 


JAMES LONGSTREET: 
The Man, the Soldier, the Controversy 
Edited by R. L. DiNardo and Albert A. Nofi 
(Conshohocken, Pa.: Combined Publishing, 
1998, Pp. 301, $27.95. ISBN 0- 93828-996-9). 


This book is a result of a 1993 sym- 
posium about Longstreet held in New City 
City to raise money for a Gettysburg me- 
morial to that general. In a brief introduc- 
tion, Nofi provides an overview of 
Longstreet’s place in history, then the pa- 
pers; start with DiNardo’s reverent look at 
Longstreet as a modem soldier. William G. 
Piston, who helped pioneer sympathetic 
views of Longstreet, provides an excellent 
chapter on the general's pre-Civil War mili- 
tary career. Jeffrey Wert, author of a 1993 
Longstreet biography, then examines Old 
Pete's role at Gettysburg. James R. 
Furqueron details, in more than sixty pages 
of text, Longstreet’s command of the Con- 
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federate left wing at Chickamauga. 
DiNardo then provides a second essay, 
this one comparing and contrasting the 
staffs of Longstreet and Stonewall Jack- 
son, together with these two generals’ 
command styles. Finally, Piston’s second 
paper surveys the postwar Southern view 
of James Longstreet. An appendix pro- 
vides capsule biographies of people men- 
tioned in the text, while a combined bibli- 
ography allows readers to go to the 
sources contained in each footnoted pa- 
per. Do not expect any anti-Longstreet 
material here—these papers are a sym- 
pathetic to the general and provide a good 
overview of this side of the general's his- 
toriography. This reviewer's one major 
complaint about this book is a seeming 
overall lack of editing, all too readily ap- 
parent in the bibliography. 
—Richard A. Sauers 
Sebago, Maine 


BUFF FACINGS AND GILT BUTTONS: 
Staff and Headquarters Operations 
in the Army of Northern Virginia, 
1861-1865 
By J. Boone Bartholomees, Jr. (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1998. 
Pp. xv, 352, bibliography, index. $29.95. 
ISBN: 1-57003-220-3). 


One of the most neglected areas of 
the Civil War has been staffs and how they 
functioned. Far too many books on the war 
concentrate almost exclusively on the per- 
sonalities of the commanders and the 
course of battles, but often, ignore the mat- 
ter of how a commanders wishes are 
translated into action. This vital area has 
received almost no coverage, the modest 
efforts of this reviewer notwithstanding. 
Bartholomees’ book is the first major work 
on this subject, and that alone makes it 
worth reading. 

The great strength of the book lies in 
the first six chapters. Bartholomees goes 
to great length in sorting out each of the 
positions on the staff, and the duties that 
were entrusted to each of them. He lays 
out very clearly how the staff was sup- 
posed to work in theory and what hap- 
pened when theory met reality, at least in 
terms of administration. We often forget 
that combat for Civil War soldiers was a 
relatively rare thing. Even when one in- 
cludes the 1864 campaign, the number of 
days in which a soldier saw combat dur- 
ing the war averaged about eight per year. 
The rest of the time was spent either 
marching or in camp, where the staff would 
be involved in administering to their needs. 
Bartholomees does an excellent job in lay- 
ing out the process by which the Army of 
Northern Virginia was administered, and 
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the truly mind boggling amount of paper 
work involved in it. 

Where the book falls short is in its dis- 
cussion of how commanders employed 
staffs on campaign and in battle. Here 
Bartholomees actually spells this out in the 
book’s preface. He states that he relies 
mostly on printed primary sources or on 
secondary sources, when not using offi- 
cial records. Although one can certainly 
understand his desire not to make this his 
“life’s work,” it does seem a poor excuse, 
given his location at Carlisle. Pennsylva- 
nia. Within reasonable traveling distances 
are the research triangle in North Caro- 
lina and the Virginia Historical Society in 
Richmond, where there are a large num- 
ber of letters, papers and diaries of staff 
officers that would be crucial to Barthol- 
omees’ book. Instead, he relies on sev- 
eral notoriously untrustworthy memoirs, 
including Henry Kyd Douglas and Heros 
von Borcke. This greatly undercuts the 
value of the book. Bartholomees wisely 
begins the book with the caveat that he 
assumes that the reader is already well- 
versed on the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Certainly, this work is not for the casual 
reader. For the serious student of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, however, this book, 
despite its shortcomings, is worthy of care- 
ful scrutiny. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
Command and Staff College 
Marine Corps University 


A METEOR SHINING BRIGHTLY: 
Essays on Maj. Gen. Patrick R. Cleburne 
Edited by Mauriel Phillips Joslyn, forward by 

Wiley Sword (Milledgeville, Ga.: Terrell 

House, 1999. Pp. 310. ISBN 0-96629-030-5). 


Comprising eleven essays on various 
aspects of Major General Patrick Cle- 
burne’s life and military career, A Meteor 
Shining Brightly is a well-done and useful 
research tool. The first two essays deal 
with Cleburne’s early life in Ireland, his 
British army career, and then his pre-Civil 
War life in America. The remainder ad- 
dress the general’s wartime career as 
spent in the Confederacy’s main western 
army, designated the Army of Tennessee 
in November, 1862. What is most inter- 
esting about this collection is the insight 
that it will impart to the reader about a 
leader whose commands (whether a regi- 
ment, brigade, or division) became mod- 
els of efficiency by anyone’s standards. 
Cleburne’s men believed in their general, 
and their aptitude for the savage industry 
of war is well-attested by their foes. Al- 
though the work does not include offerings 
about Murfreesboro, Tullahoma, or Chick- 
amauga, the inclusion of essays about 
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little-known, but significant actions such as 
Ringgold Gap and Pickett’s Mill give this 
collection great appeal. The essays are all 
favorable to Cleburne, but that does not 
detract. The scholarship is solid and the 
articles are quite readable. | would highly 
recommend this book about one of 
America’s foremost generals. Used in con- 
junction with the best Cleburne biography, 
written by Howell and Elizabeth Purdue, it 
will help the reader to understand the mind 
and method of the Army of Tennessee’s 
best division commander. 

—Ron Furqueron 

Hopewell, Virginia 


Crossfire (continued from page 5) 


Gideon J.P. Pillow had his faults but 
he should be remembered as the one who 
formed the Army of Tennessee in 1861— 
that was enough for the history books. 

[Then there is] Woodworth’s state- 
ments on page 12 about Major General 
W.W. Loring being a bad officer, unprofes- 
sional and one who never seemed to grasp 
the businenss of obeying order. This is to- 
tally incorrect. Loring never went to West 
Point because he was from the territory of 
Florida. With his impressive record as a 
2nd Lieutenant with the Florida militia in 
the Seminole Indian war he was made a 
Captain in the Mexican war and lost his 
left arm in the battle of Chapultepec. As a 
one armed officer he led the march of the 
Mounted Riflemen to Oregon, a 1,200 
mile trek which is the longest ever made 
by the U.S. Army. He served on the fron- 
tier in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico 
for ten years, earning his full colonel sta- 
tus and outranking Lee, Jackson, Grant, 
Sherman, etc. 

If anyone will take time to examine 
the Official Records, you will find Loring 
was never charged on the Jackson affair; 
instead he was promoted to Major Gen- 
eral! Being second in command at Vicks- 
burg was not easy and he is credited with 
saving 26% of the Confederate Army by 
not following Pemberton into Vicksburg. 

At the end of the war, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston sent Loring a let- 
ter: “...it was my intention to urge strongly 
your promotion to the first vacant Lieut 
Generalcy....” 

Yes, “Old Blizzards” was present at 
Bentonville and fought to the last for the 
cause. And yes, “he could cuss a loaded 
wagon up a hill and don’t mess with him” 
but please don’t tarnish his forty year mili- 
tary service under four flags—Florida; U.S. 
Army, Confederacy and Egypt. 

—dJames W. Raab, Author, 
Florida’s Forgotten General, 
W.W. Loring (Sunflower Univ. Press) 


Steven E. Woodworth responds: Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Raab is mistaken in every rel- 
evant assertion he makes. W.W. Loring 
was uncooperative with Robert E. Lee in 
western Virginia in the fall of 1861 and 
even more uncooperative and downright 
insubordinate with Stonewall Jackson in 
the Romney campaign in 1862. That he 
was promoted to major general was due 
to Jefferson Davis’ mistaken belief that 
Jackson was insane. Davis learned better 
in due time. At the 1863 battle of Cham- 
pion Hill in Mississippi, Loring’s perfor- 
mance was nothing short of appalling. He 
flatly refused to obey an order from 
Pemberton, when obedience might well 
have reversed the tide of the battle. Then 
he failed to communicate with his supe- 
rior regarding the large chunk of the army 
he had run off with. That, in turn, helped 
set up the Confederate debacle at Big 
Black Bridge the following day. While it is 
always difficult to say what would have 
happened had a different course been 
taken, it certainly seems far more sensible 
to accord Loring a large portion of the 
blame for the loss of 74% of the army— 
and Vicksburg—rather than any credit for 
saving 26%. That Joseph Johnston appre- 
ciated Loring is little surprise, since he too 
was adept at “saving” troops at the ex- 
pense of allowing the enemy to achieve 
his objectives. The fact is that Johnston 
also thought highly of the generalship of 
Gustavus W. Smith, W.H.C. Whiting, and 
Winfield S. Featherston, assessments 
shared neither by Lee nor by most histori- 
ans since. 

As a group, Civil War generals got 
ample chance to “defend themselves” af- 
ter the shooting war was over, and many 
of them went in for more self-justification 
in that time than was good for their repu- 
tations. They were public figures and knew 
that such persons, as Lincoln said, “can- 
not escape history.” It is therefore alto- 
gether fitting and proper that they should 
be “fair game” for research and analysis 
by those interested in a serious search for 
historical truth. 


No Degree Needed 

Before | found North & South, | was 
searching for years for a Civil War maga- 
zine to subscribe to that was fresh, not full 
of ads, informing, but not requiring the 
readers to have a degree in history to un- 
derstand. | think the part of the magazine 
| most enjoy, is the maps of the battles your 
are writing about. When you read in books 
or mags about a general deploying troops, 
| often wonder what was really going on, 
but, with your maps, | feel | know what the 
general was thinking. 

Thanks again for your wonderful 
magazine. —Jay Rose, via email 


Fighting Poet 
| Enjoyed the article “The Confed- 
eracy’s Fighting Poet: General John 
Wagener” (N&S, vol. 2, # 4). | have read 
many articles and books about the War 
Between the States and don’t recall any- 
thing on General Wagener. 
Articles like this are what helps North 
& South blow all the others away. Keep 
the great articles coming! 
—Jeff White 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


St. Johannes Lutheran Church, 
courtesy Robert Gorman. 


| read with great interest, the article 
“The Confederacy’s Fighting Poet: Gen- 
eral John Wagener’ in your latest issue 
(N&S, vol. 2, #4). General Wagener is my 
wife’s great-great grandfather. | have done 
hours of research on his achievements, 
but you summed it up nicely in your ar- 
ticle. Ten years ago, my wife and | trans- 
ferred our membership to St. Johannes 
Lutheran Church, not knowing that he was 
one of the founders. | showed the article 
to our pastor. He plans on featuring it in 
our next news letter. Recently, General 
Wagener’s monument in Bethany Cem- 
etery was renovated, through family do- 
nations. In addition, every year on Con- 
federate Memorial Day, the sacred ban- 
ner which he fought for, is placed on his 
grave to honor his memory. 
—Elmore L. Marlow 
Charleston, South Carolina 


California 100 

| would like to respond to the com- 
ments of Keith Winkler in “Crossfire” (N&S, 
vol. 2, #4) regarding the California Hun- 
dred. I’ve been researching the Cal troop- 
ers for some 12 to 15 years now. My great- 
grandfather, Abraham Loane, was a mem- 
ber of the California Hundred, Co. A of the 
2d Mass. Volunteer Cavalry. Just a couple 
of points about Keith’s comments: the 2d 
Mass. Cav. never made it to the Battle of 
Gettysburg, they did chase after Stuart as 
he crossed the Potomac and head for 
Pennsylvania, but they remained in the 
area of Poolesville and the defenses of the 
capital. The California companies in the 
area at the time were E, F,L, and M. Alonzo 


Still, the letter writer was a member of 
Company L, not A, which was the Califor- 
nia Hundred. Company A as well as Com- 
panies B, C, D, and K were still stationed 
in the Gloucester Point area and did not 
come north until the end of July, first of 
August, 1863, when they joined the rest 
of the Regiment in the defense of the capi- 
tal and the chasing of Colonel Mosby. 
—Larry Rogers 
Concord, California 


Little Sorrel 

| read with interest the short article 
“Little Sorrel Rejoins Stonewall” (Knap- 
sack, N&S, vol. 2, #2). However, | must 
disagree with the author's statement that 
the horse was “apparently named in honor 
of William IIl’s famous war horse Sorrel...” 
In fact, the horse originally bought as a 
gift for Mrs. Jackson, was called “Fancy” 
by the general. 

When Jackson bought the horse, he 
was without a mount of his own and had 
bought a larger sorrel for his own use. 
When he saw the smaller sorrel horse, he 
bought it also. The larger sorrel proved to 
be hard to handle and had a rather rough 
trot, and although Jackson had been 
trained as a jockey to ride his uncle 
Cummin’s race horses, he preferred the 
smaller horse. 


General Stonewall Jackson’s beloved Little 
Sorrel, courtesy Virginia Military Institute . 


Jackson's attendants, in order to dis- 
tinguish between the two horses, desig- 
nated the larger of the two the Big Sorrel 
and the smaller the Little Sorrel...and the 
name stuck. 

| really enjoy your magazine and look 
forward to each issue. | had been buying 
it from the rack, but having missed an is- 
sue or two, | have sent in my subscription. 
| look forward to more articles on person- 
alities of the war. Hope to see more on 
General Cleburne and General Granbury. 

—Roy Miller, Lieutenant Commander 

J.L. Halbert Camp #359, 
Corsicana, Texas, S.C.V. 
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WES OM! eprroRiaL 
To the readers of North & South 


“RY and the Members of the 
Blue and Gray Education Society 


TODAY MARKS A LANDMARK in modern 
publishing circles, Keith Poulter, publisher of 
North & South, and I have arrived at an agree- 
ment to form a strategic relationship between 
our two organizations, Keith’s generous of- 
fer to share the forum of his new and excit- 
ing magazine with a national nonprofit edu- 
cation group provides us with a valuable 
vehicle to reach tens of thousands of people 
who may share our common conviction that 
the lessons of the War between the States are 
important, Civil War battlefields are hallowed 
ground, and good well written history is im- 
portant. We share an obligation to “Reveal 
our Past for Our Future.” 

As you know, North & South has had an 
immediate impact among students of the Civil 
War, and many of the leading scholars in the 
field are appearing in its pages with exciting 
and provocative articles. North & South is al- 
ready regarded by many as the best magazine 
in its field. The Blue and Gray Education So- 
ciety is one of the best and most respected 
nonprofit organizations in the field. 

BGES is not a newcomer in the nonprofit 
world. In our four plus years of public stew- 
ardship we have partnered with the APCWS 
to generate over $20,600 in funds to interpret 
the battle sites at McDowell, and Port Repub- 
lic. Our own $30,000 project at North Anna 
installed ten state of the art signs which make 
the North Anna Park one of the best inter- 
preted sites in the state of Virginia. We are now 
undertaking the interpretation of Forts 
Gaines, and Morgan at the mouth of Mobile 
Bay and the May 12th, 1863 battle of Ray- 
mond, Mississippi. These three projects will 
require funding in excess of $100,000 which 
we hope to raise from the Civil War commu- 
nity, with North & South’s support. 

BGES is a thriving Society of over 800 
people from all over the United States, and 
from a number of other countries. With a 
modest growth of 20% per year, we hope and 
expect to be telling the story of America’s 
battlefields for sometime. 

Members in the BGES enjoy many per- 
quisites, the newest being a twelve month sub- 
scription to North & South magazine. We pub- 
lish a quarterly newsletter, and periodic 
scholarly papers written by rising new doc- 
toral students at schools such as Duke, Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Kansas City, and West Vir- 
ginia University. Another paper is coming 
from a professor at Northwestern University. 
These exciting papers are found in some na- 
tional and state park book stores. These come 


to members at no additional charge. In addi- 
tion, members have the opportunity to ac- 
quire memorabilia, and new autographed 
books by some of the nation’s leading schol- 
ars. 

Last, but not least, BGES sponsors some 
thirteen to eighteen educational programs 
and tours annually, ranging in length from 
one to five days. The proceeds from these 
competetively priced and professionally con- 
ducted events go to support our nonprofit 
mission. Members are treated to legendary 
scholars such as Ed Bearss, Herman Hattaway, 
Wiley Sword, Craig Symonds, and Richard 
McMurry, plus younger rising stars like Terry 
Winschel, Brooks Simpson, Steven Wood- 
worth, Mark Grimsley, Gordon Rhea, and 
others too countless to name. Participants in 
our 1998 annual meeting were treated to a 
dinner and lecture featuring former Secretary 
of State Lawrence Eagleburger. Other Board 
members include Forrest Gump author, Win- 
ston Groom, Gods and Generals author Jeff 
Shaara, and Civil War Journal producer, Craig 
Haffner. Each event is memorable. 

We are appreciative that we will be a 
regular within the pages of North & South. 
For the subscribers, we have joined you with 
our subscription dollars and now we invite 
you to join us. Membership in the 
BGES is $60 per year and is tax 
deductible. We will ex- 
tend all the privilages 
of membership for 
twelve months to 
new donors who are 
subscribing to North 
& South. The rate of 
just $35 additional 
will bring you into 
full communion with 
the current member- 
ship of BGES. We 
would then handle your 
renewals as a part of 
membership in the BGES. 
The “feedback” card with 
this issue contains a box in- 
dicating your interest in 
membership of the Blue ( 
and Gray Education Soci- 
ety. 

I hope to meet many 
of you soon. 


Len Riedel 
Executive Director, BGES 
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North & South is Proud to 
Co-sponsor The Blue and Gray 
Education Society’s Seminar 
and Tour Program 


“DOING GOOD 
WHILE HAVING FUN” 


“Damn the Torpedoes, Full Speed 
Ahead,” The 1864 and 1865 
Campaign to Capture Mobile” 


August 25-28, 1999 
at Ramada Plaza Hotel 
Mobile, Alabama 


By the summer of 1864, Union pressure in all the- 
aters had severely restricted the remaining options 
available to the Confederates. A linchpin of the Fed- 
eral strategy was to seize and close the gulf coast 
port of Mobile. Admiral David Glasgow Farragut 
arranged his fleet and in dramatic fashion first 
passed the blazing guns of Fort Morgan and then 
subdued the outmatched ironclad C.S.S. Tennes- 
see. Eight months later federal forces spearheaded 
by a large contingent of African American troops 
stormed and captured the earthworks at Spanish Fort 
and Fort Blakeley. This often overlooked but dra- 
matic campaign will plunge you into the midst of 
the final acts in that theater. We will show you the 
sites, taking you to both Mobile and Pensacola while 
discussing both strategy and tactics, and evaluat- 
ing Mobile as the objective. By the program's end 
you will know what you wanted and needed to know 
about this heroic struggle. 


EDWIN BEARSS: Chief Historian 
Emeritus of the National Park Service; 
RICHARD MCMURRY: one of the 
nation’s most engaging tour leaders 
and insightful writers; CRAIG 
SYMONDS: a leading historian 
‘Wim at the United States Naval Acad- 
; emy; ART BERGERON: senior 
historian at Pamplin Park; NICK 
NICHOLSON: a highly regarded \o- 
cal historian; and JACK FRIEND: a 
member of the Alabama Historical 
Commission. 


FOR INFORMATION on this and other 
fine 1999 seminar tours such as Brian 
Steel Wills' Riding With Forrest; Ed Bearss’ 
“Wilmington Campaign,” Mike Miller's 
“Military Staff Ride of Fredericksburg," or 
Ed Bearss’ “Stones River,” call toll free: 


888-741-2437 
Space is limited 
and many will sell out. 


E-mail: bluegreyedsoc@mindspring.com 


N&S MARKET PLACE /CLASSIFIED 


FREE COLOR CATALOG. Confederate 
Flag apparel in 100% cotton all natural fi- 
bers in assorted colors and prints. For ex- 
ample: Polo knits, sport shirts, slacks, walk- 
ing shorts, skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, 
socks, jewelry, flags, watches, and dog col- 
lars. Plus 300 new apparel items in the 
newest catalog. Order direct: The Cava- 
lier Shoppe, P.O. Box 511 Bruce, Missis- 
sippi 38915, or call toll free: 800-227-5491 


BOOKS 


ENTERTAINING, CHALLENGING AND 
FUN! Expand spelling, vocabulary and 
comprehension skills with the “Word- 
Wiz” workbook—a study of Latin & Greek 
roots. Over one hundred pages. Level 5th 
grade to adult. $16.95 + $3.00 shipping 
& handling (group rates available). Con- 
tact: CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
25 Road-DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: 
(970) 835-3072 or FX: (970) 921-6578 


STEEN CANNONS 


B. 


Manufacturer of: 
Authentic, Full Scale 
Reproduction Artillery 
Ph. 606-329-2477 
Web site 

www.wwd.net/steen 


For Catalog send $5.00 to 


3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


GETTYSBURG: THE GREAT CHARGE. 
ACD-ROM using maps, narration, paint- 
ings, music and videos to review the 
Pickett-Pettigrew assault July 3, 1863 in 
MINUTE BY MINUTE detail. (Windows) 
100 minute runtime) self-loading. Only 
$12.95. “Great Charge” 865 Meadowood 
Lane, Warminster, PA 18974 


BAND MUSIC Iol-ti 


THE 37th GEORGIA BAND announces 
a new series of CD albums! Each CD will 
run one hour or longer, different albums 


featuring music of the Confederacy and the 

Union. Prices: $15.00 plus S/H, with 

vendor discounts for quantity orders. 
Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 


Contact Bandmaster: 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 or 
http://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


CIVIL WAR DIORAMAS. Made to order. 
Hand painted 54mm miniatures. Sample 
color pictures available. Send $3.00 to Ken 
Purtell,7848 Mill Creek Circle, West 
Chester, Ohio 45069. (513) 860-0140. 


CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAGS (AIll- 
Sewn Cotton w/ties): Cavalry...$98, Artil- 
lery...$108, Infantry...$128, Naval Jack... 
$114. CSA (five 3'x5' flags) set: polyes- 
ter...650, nylon...$175. Battle flag: 
afghans...$48, automobile tags...$5, grave Cap Boxes hae oa 
markers (12"x18")...$180/gross. Freight =, Gm Parts Vi clin tse ; 
$4. Credit Card Orders: (888) 884-FLAG. fy Sumemamnn sneer 
RUFFIN FLAG, 241 ALEXANDER 
STREET NW, CRAWFORDVILLE, GA MBLYIA\EV ALO RLS 
30631. (706) 456-2111, Uniforms * Muskets ¢ Tinware * Leather Goods 
WWW.RUFFINFLAG.COM Edged Weapons * Patters * Books and 

Much Much More 


MILITARY MINIATURES FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 


Civil War Miniatures: Small Scale Cata- 
log 15mm-40mm, 60 pages $7; Large 
Scale Catalog 54mm-120mm, 72 pages 
$8; Both $12. Scotty’s Scale Soldiers, PO 
Box 754-N, Bay City MI 48707-0754. (517) 
892-6177. www.scottysscalesoldiers.com 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL * WWI * CANNONS « WWII 
ANCIENTS * FANTASY * BRITAINS 
1776 * GERMAN * WESTERN 
Molds: $7- $15 * Kits $19- $35.00 


ere ‘3 dhs WONG SER 
QUALITY CIVIL WAR REPRODUCTIONS 
‘THE WINCHESTER SUTLER, INC. 
270-N Shadow Brook Ln. Winchester, VA 22603 


87 page Catalogue - 4.00 24 hour Pax 540 888-4632 


POR ALL OF YOUR CIVIL WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 B60-3595 = 
Kepis 4 Summers 
Rat insignia 
Eye Glasses aes 


Shell Jackets 
Great Coats 
Frock Coats # 

Felt Hats —) Sack Coats 


LY ian Yan 
es Canteens eOival vu nS 
at Timare a G S f 
Buckles top, Gauntlets e 
- ome 
Muskets Carbines Pistols 
Haversacks ayonets Scabbards Swords 


Sword Belt Rigs ‘ee Belts 4 
Cartridge Boxes Belts 2 


lilustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


NORTH&SOUTH 


When contacting advertisers, 
please mention you saw their ad in 
North & South 


Please Include $2.00 Postage + 


To place an ad in North & South, 
contact Keith Poulter 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
Telephone: (559) 885-8637 
Fax: (559) 855-8639 
E-mail: kpoulter@ aol.com 


DISPLAY ADS: Rates vary, please 
contact Keith Poulter. 


CLASSIFIEDS: 1 time, $2.25 per 
word; 3 times $2.00 per word; 6 
times $1.75 per word. 15 word 
minimum—name, address, and 
phone number all count towards 
the word total. 


THE DUNKEN CO. 
P.O. Box 95NS + Calvert, TX 77837 


(409) 364-2020 


BARDSTOWN CIVIL WAR MUSEUM One 
of the finest collections of Civil War memo- 
rabilia in the nation. Featuring both North 
and South. Exhibits on Cavalry, Naval, In- 
fantry, Artillery and more. NOW OPEN— 
Women’s Civil War Museum. 310 
E.Broadway, Bardstown, Kentucky. Tele- 
phone: 502-349-0291. 


REENACTMENTS 


CANADIANS WANTED 


To join Ontario based, 
family oriented 
CIVIL WAR 
REENACTMENT 


BYK Answers 


(Questions on page 55) 


. Adelbert Ames 
. Wilmer McLean 
3. Frank Armstrong. 
. Andrew Jackson Smith 
. Alaska 


. Lewis A. Armistead 


generar 

e: Leigh 

» (416) ‘461- 5734 
email 
leight@passport.ca 


See 


http://wchat.on.ca/public/acwhrs/ 


our website 
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rs 
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amplin Historical Park & The National Test your knowledge with our interactive exhibits. Survive 
Museum of the Civil War Soldier is the your own “Trial by Fire” on the virtual battlefield. 


new crown jewel of Civil War history After the engagement, witness a field hospital 


destinations in America,” says noted Civil amputation or hear a regimental chaplin’s sermon. 


War scholar, James M. McPherson of Princeton Outside the museum, the April 2, 1865 
battlefield, that decided the fate of Richmond and 


Petersburg, features well-preserved earthworks. 


University. 

Now you too can discover what every 
history enthusiast has been waiting for. Visit the recreated Confederate winter camp or 
Experience the Civil War from the viewpoint of the plantation home that served as a brigade 
headquarters. Stop by The Civil War Store, one of 


the nation’s largest Civil War gift and book shops. 


the 3 million men who served their country. 
Choose one of actual 13 soldiers as your personal 
comrade and hear his story, documented by his Call today for more information about planning 
letters and diaries, on our innovative audio tour. your visit. 


Explore our 9,000 sq. ft. gallery filled with recreated camp 


environments and more than 1,000 original artifacts. 


“Finally, a Civil War bistory site that combines the latest in 
museum technology with the best of Civil War history — the 
story of the common soldier. Put this one on your “must-see” list! 


— Edwin C. Bearss, Chief Historian Emeritus, National Park Service 


&The National Museum 
of the Civil War Soldier 


Toll Free 877-PAMPLIN (726-7546) www.pamplinpark.org 


Right off of I-95 and 1-85. Just south of Richmond, Virginia 


